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ON SELFISH RELIGION. 


The religious experience of some 
persons appears tobe wholly selfish. 
All those exercises which make up 
this experience terminate on self.— 
Their own happiness is the great and 
ultimate end of the whole. If they 
love God or their neighbor, it is only 
for what they expect to gain by so do- 
ing. i propose to show, in this essay, 
that those who trust in such an experi- 
ence, and have no other, are in a fun- 
damental and fatal error. 

I. It is a fundamental error. ‘The 
nature of our religious experience 
sives character to the whole of-our re- 
ligious system. If we are consistent 
with ourselves we cannot be in an er- 
ror in this, and be right in any thing 
else. ‘To trust in a selfish experience 
isan error which leads ‘to correspond- 
ing errors in the whole cf our religious 
system. We may have adopted this 
error, and not yet have adopted all 
the errors to which it naturally leads; 
but if we follow it out, into its legiti- 
mate consequences, we shall be led to 
deny all the fundamental truths of the 
gospel, 

1. It leads to the conclusion that 
God is not worthy to be loved for any 
thing in his own nature. If I love 
God merely for his favors to me, I do 
not love him for any thing in his own 
nature. If this is right, then it is mat- 
ler of perfect indifference what his mor- 
tal character is, provided only that he 
skind to me. And if Satan were ‘as 
kind tome as God is, it would follow, 
that T ought to love him as much. 

2. It leads to the conclusion that 
the devils and wicked men in hell are 

vou. Il. 


justifiable for refusmg to love and 
serve God. He shows them no favors. 
If it is right to love God merely for 
his favors, then those who receive no 
favors are under no obligation to love 
him,and commit no sinin refusing to do 
it. And some of the advocates of sel- 
fish religion have seen and avowed 
this consequence. ‘They have said 
that the devils are not under obliga- 
tion to love God. And this would go 
far also towards justifying the convic- 
ted sinner for refusing to love God, so 
long as he has any reason to suppose 
God intends not to have mercy on 
him. 

3. It leads to the conclusion’ that it 
would be wrong for God to punish the 
devils and wicked men in hell, for 
their present hatred of God, and oppo- 
sition to his cause. If they are justifi- 
able in refusing to love God, they can- 
not be justly punished for it. 

4. It leads to the conclusion that 
sin is not an infinite evil. The selfish 
man, who knows of no greater good 
than his own happiness, can know of 
no greater evil than the loss of it. 
He must estimate the evil of sin, 
therefore, by its consequences to him- 
self. If he sees these to be small, he 
thinks it a small evil. And thus, he 
is very easily persuaded that sin is not 
an infinite evil. And hence, 

5. It leads to universalism, on the 
sround of justice. If wicked-men in 
hell and devils too are committing no 
sin now, in hating God, since they are 
now receiving no favors; and if the sin 
they have committed is only a limited 
evil, the demands of justice may be sat- 
isfied by a limited punishment. And 
so, sooner or later, wicked men, and 
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devils too, having suffered all their sin 
deserved, will claim their discharge 
from the prison of hell, as a matter of 
right. And, 

6. It leads to universalism in an- 
other way. It leads to the conclusion 
that God makes the happiness of his 
creatures his great object; and that his 
goodness consists in his so doing. Ask 
the advocate of selfish religion if God 
is good, and he will answer, Oh yes! 
Why? Because he is kind to me.— 
Many avow the opinion, that God 
does, on the whole, desire to save all, 
and that he would change every man’s 
heart if he could. This leads to in- 
quire whether God is able to change 
the heart of every man; and as this is 
easily made to appear, since God is Al- 
mighty, the conclusion is soon drawn 
that he will save all men. The advo- 
cates of selfish religion frequently say 
that they would sooner embrace uni- 
versalism than Calvinism; and it is true, 
no doubt; for there is but a step be- 
tween them and universalism now, 
and that step is easily taken. 

7. It leads to the denial of the 
atonement, and also to the denial of the 
divinity of Christ. Ifsin is only a 
limited evil, no atonement can be ne- 
cessary but such as a creature can 
make. And of course, there was po 
need that God should become incar- 
nate, in order to make atonement for 
sin. And ifsin is a limited evil, and 
some do suffer all the punishment it 
deserves, in a limited period, and are 
then discharged on the ground of jus- 
tice, they are not benefitted at all by 
any atonement which has been made. 
When persons have arrived thus far in 


their downward course, and have pur- | 


sued the scheme of selfish religion in- 
to these consequences; they commonly 
deny that the death of Christ made 
any atonement for sin, or that Christ 
was any more than a mere creature, 
and thus become Socinians or Deists 
by a short process. 
8. It leads to the conclusion that 
there is noradical difference between 
sin and holiness; and that the distinc- 
tion which has been supposed, is no- 


| thing more than a nice calculation ; 
profit and disprofit. The selfish may 
| knows no greater good than his ow, 
| happiness, and no greater evil than the 
loss of it. Of course, that which ig a, 
| dapted to secure it, he calls right, ang 
that which endangers the loss of it hy, 
calls wrong. Some of the advocate; 
| of selfishness have seen these conse. 
| quences, and openly avowed them— 
They have said, that the end justifie 
the means; and that virtue and vice ay 
| mere names, without any distinction jy 
things. 
9. It leads to the denial of any ob. 
| ligation to keep the moral law. Tha 
‘law requires a man to love God sy, 
| premely, and his neighbor as himselj 
The advocate of selfishness denies his 
| obligation to love God or his neighbo 
any farther than it is for his own ad. 
vantage; so that his love to God anj 
| his neighbor really terminates upo 
| himself, and is only loving himself— 
| And hence, the advocates of selfish re. 
'ligion do generally appear to think 
that the moral law is not binding upo 
| them; and many of them openly say 
' it is abrogated. 
10. It leads to the denial of any ra 
| 








dical distinction between saints an¢ 
| sinners, and of course to the denial d 
| all the doctrines of grace. If religion 
| consists in supreme regard to our own 
| happiness, all men have some of this, 
| and none are totally depraved. I 
none are totally depraved, none neel 
| to be made new creatures by regene 
| ration. And if none need regenere 
|| tion, there is no need that God shoult 
|| have determined to regenerate any by 
an act of sovereign grace. Indeed, 
some of the advocates of selfish reli: 
gion have not only denied the doctrine 
of grace, but have said that the reasoi 
why some have no more religion is, 
that they are not selfish enough. 

11. It leads to the denial of any 
radical distinction between true ani 
false experience. If a selfish exper: 
ence is right, and there is no better, 
then, as all are naturally selfish, there 
is no false experience, and all religions 
are radically alike. Some of the at: 
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yocates of selfish religion have seen 
this consequence, and avowed it.— 
They condemn all attempts to distin- 
suish between genuine and spurious 
revivals, and between true and false ex- 
periences. Some have openly said, 
that there is no danger of being decei- 
ved by a false experience. And thus 
they virtually condemn, as unneces- 
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Selfish love to God is for his favors, 
true love to God is for the excellence 
of his own character. Selfish repen- 
tance is sorrow for sin on account of 
its consequences, true repentance is 
sorrow for sin on account of its own 
evilnature. Selfish faith is an acqui- 
lescence in the way of salvation 
through Christ because it is safe for 


sary and useless, all the warnings of || the creature; true faith is an acquies- 


Christ and his apostles to beware of 
false prophets and of false teachers, 
andto take heed lest we be decei- 
ved. They virtually condemn all 
that is said about the hope of the hyp- 
ocrite, the tares and the wheat, the 
stoney ground hearers, the wise and 
foolish virgins; and pronounce unne- 
cessary and useless all the exhortations 
to self-examination, and to pray God 
to search and try us. And I be- 
lieve it is so in their practice; for I 
have seldom if ever heard any of these 
great experimental and practical sub- 
jects clearly discussed and closely ap- 
plied, by any of the advocates of sel- 
fish religion. If they touch on them 
at all it is very superficially. 

12. It leads to a disregard of scvip- 
tural evidences of a change of heart, 
and to a dependence upon dreams, 
visions, impressions, and supposed 
revelations, or to a blind faith, with- 
out evidence, which is no other than 
presumption. All the scriptural evi- 
dences of a change ofheart are the va- 
rious expressions of disinterested love. 
Selfish religion leads to pervert or o- 
verlook these, and depend on some- 
thing else. It has led some to rely 
won the wild visions of their own 
imagination,and to suppose themselves 
favored with immediate suggestions 
from the Holy Spirit; and it has led 
others into that naked antinomianism, 
which teaches, that it is a sin to doubt 
of their good estate, even though they 
have no evidences of it from scripture, 
sense or reason. 

13. It leads to wrong views of all 
the christian graces, and makes the 
whole christian character totally differ- 
fat. Selfish submission is condition- 


al, true submission is unconditional. 





cence in it because it is honorable to 
God. The selfish man loves the 
brethren because he considers them 
his friends; the real christian loves 
them because they are holy. The 
joy of the selfish man is joy in himself; 
the joy of the real christian is joy in 
God. The same difference exists in 
every thing belonging to the christian 
character. Every true christian grace 
is disinterested; but every true chris- 
tian grace has a selfish counterfeit, 
which, though called by the same 
name, is of a totally different nature. 
14. It leads to a selfish practice. — 
The practice will always be as the 
heart is. ‘The great object of the sel- 
fish man is to secure his own happi- 
ness. ‘This is the burden of his 
prayers. If he asks for other things, 
it is always in subordination to this.— 
If he asks for temporal blessings, he 
can ask, with submission, because he 
knows not whether they will promote 
his eternal interest. But when he 
asks for the promotion of his eternal 
interest, he can exercise no submission. 
He has no greater object beyond this 
to which he can make this subordin- 
ate. He says, “deny me what else 
thou wilt, deny me not this.” When 
he hears others’ speak of making the 
glory of God their supreme object, 
and of making their own interest sub- 
ordinate to that, he does not under- 
stand it; it is to him perfectly unintel- 
ligible. In all his intercourse with 
mankind, a selfish policy more or less 
extended, is his great rule. And 


when he sees christians sacrifice their 
own interest, and act directly against 
it from regard to the glory of God, he 
seems perfectly unable to comprehend 
or account for their conduct: 
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matter of astonishment to him that |! ecclesiastical establishments in Crete, 
they should act so. He seems to sup- |! and as it was not his practice to builj 
pose that they must have some selfish || on another man’s foundation, it is a). 


motive at the bottom; and as he can- 
not discover any, he knows not what 
to make of their conduct. 

Thus we see that a selfish experi- 
ence naturally leads to a denial of all 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel; 
and when carried out into its legiti- 
mate consequences, it becomes alto- 
gether another gospel than that which 
Christ and his apostles preached. It 
is a fundamental error. I do not af- 
firm that all those whose religious ex- 
perience is wholly selfish have actually 
embraced all these errors. But some 
have; and others will if they pursue 
the course they have begun. Instan- 
ces have been known, of individuals 
who were once esteemed as christians, 
and who once acknowledged most of 
the great truths of the gospel, who, 
from their religious experience being 
wholly selfish, have been led to re- 
nounce one truth after another, till 
they have, by degrees, gone off entire- 
ly from the whole gospel system, and 
sunk down into Socinianism or infidel- 
ity. G. G, 

( To be concluded.) ° 
<0 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


An examination of the plan on which 
the churches of the New Testament 
were organized. 


Titus 1. 5. Ina ta leiponta epi- 
diorthose; That thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting. 

The verb letpo properly signifies to 
be deficient; and its participle /etpon, 
leiponta, of course signifies deficien- 
cies, things wanting or necessary. 

Epidiorthoo, to correct, set in pro- 
per order, supply deficiencies, to recti- | 
fy the things which were left. The | 
preposition epi may have an intensive | 
signification—go on to rectify, or set | 
in order; as if the work were already | 





together probable that they had bee, 
converted to the christian faith by his 
personal ministry: but at what time 
we are not particularly informed jp 
the brief account we have of his labors. 
It is probable that having witnessed jy 
the various cities of Crete, as in othe 
places, the power of that word which 
he preached in the conversion of sip. 
ners, and being so ardent in reclaim. 
ing the whole world to the obedience 
of the faith, he would doubtless leaye 
many of the important but less essen. 
tial parts of gospel order, to be settled 
by some one of his numerous associ- 
ates and fellow laborers. So extensive 
and arduous were his labors, that he 
must necessarily have confined his per. 
sonal labors almost entirely to the joy- 
ful work, the conviction and conver 
sion of sinners. And having witness 
ed the conversion from idolatry of a 
numerous company, he would imme 
diately set his face toward some new 
region, yet dead in trespasses and sins, 
that they too might hear the joyful 
sound. ‘The work of organizing con- 
verts into churches, appointing officers 
and settling the order of administering 
the ordinances, &c. was left to other 
| hands, yet subject to his entire direc 
‘tion. ‘To this superintendence of the 
| organization of the churches which he 
| had left, he probably refers, when he 
| enumerates among his labors and bur 


—— 








| dens, the care of all the churches.— 


To complete the organization of the 
| churches in Crete, seems to have been 
| the important task which the apostle 
| committed to Titus his son in the gos- 
| pel. | 

Suppose now the same duty had de- 
volved upon one of us, in what man- 
ner should we have been enabled to 
perform it? Is sufficient light thrown 
| on the subject in scripture, fully to di- 
| rect us in the discharge of this duty; 





begun by the apostle, and left to Titus || or are we left to conjecture, to fancy: 


to complete. 


| to our ingenuity; or may we adopt 


: ee 
As the apostle Paul takes it upon | this, that, or the other model, that 
him to give directions for regulating the ||'seems recommended by singular ad- 
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tian church is not a matter of such mi- 
hor importanice as to be left to the con- 
jectures of every meddler. ‘Titus, al- 
though living within the period of in- 
spiration, was not left to his own fan- 
cy cr judgment in this matter, but was 
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ete, [ yantages and tested by experience? Or 
uild [gre the Fathers to be quoted as ade- 
sal. # quate authority on this subject? “Or 
een J way we so model our churches as to 
his {J yesemble in some degree, or at least 
ime HH to accommodate, the form of govern- 
| in MB ment where we live: so, under a mon- 
ors, MB archy, we could consistently be Epis- 
din §H copalians or Papists; under a republi- 
ther Hi can form of government, Presbyteri- 
hich Hans, and under a democracy, Inde- 
sin- J pendents? Although each of these al- 
aim- MM ternatives have had their advocates, 
nce MM and examples enough of each are pre- 
save Mm sented for our imitation, we unhesita- 
sen- MM iingly disavow them all but the first, 
itled and adhere to it fully and fearlessly. 
soci The scriptures are our only and com- 
sive (MM plete guide, in all matters of faith and 
t he @M practice, in this and all other subjects 
per- Mi connected with it. 

joy: #@ This is surely the practice of pro- 
ver MB testants. It is the doctrine for which | 
ies MB Luther and Calvin, Zuingle and Me- 
of a Mlancthon risked their lives in renounc- 
ime. Ming Popery. Nor ought we to expect 
new Many of their followers or admirers to 
sins, (forsake the standard they so faithfully 
yy ful MP reared. 

con [t is, too, the doctrine of the Bible. 
cers MB lo the law and to the testimony; if 
ring HB they speak not according to this word, 
ther MBit is because there is no light in them. 
recs MB All scripture is given by inspiration, 
the HB that the man of God may be thorough- 
h he Rly furnished. If all things appertain- 
n he Ming to the tabernacle were to be ar- 
bur- #ranged according to the pattern show- 
s.— Hed Moses in the mount, surely the ar- 
the #Jrangement and organization of a chris- 


1 to Mito set in order the things that were 
own @ Wanting, as the apostle had appointed. 

» dir Ifthe Bible then is our adequate and | 
uty; #§ sufficient guide on this as well as other | 
wy; Bsubjects of faith and practice, where | 
lopt shall we find its directions? We ane | 
ms swer, in the examples of the New Tes-| 
ad- 
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all, that at the death of Christ, impor- 
tant changes were made in the order 
of the church of God: a new, and, it 
is believed, the last dispensation com- 
menced, which is to endure to the end 
of time. We therefore refer to the 
New Testament for direction on this 
subject. Although the moral precepts 
and doctrines of religion being in their 
nature immutable, are of equal authori- 
ty whether found in the old Testament 
or the New; yet the external form of 
the church being changeable is to be 
sought from the latest promulgation of 
rules on the subject. We have refer- 
red to the examples of the New Tes- 
tament churches; for though incidental 
remarks may be dropt here and there 
on this subject, yet no one is so igno- 
rant of the style of the Bible as to ex- 
pect a systematic or formal treatise on 
the subject of church government in, 
the scriptures. ‘Though possibly the 
want of this systematic treatise, on the 
subject, may have led some to the er- 
roneous opinion that we were left to 
model churches entirely according to 
the times in which we live. 

We propose then by the light shed 
on this subject in the New Testament, 
to offer some remarks by way of expo- 
sition on this direction given by the 
apostle to Titus; and though our re- 
marks must be brief, in comparison to 
the extent and magnitude of the sub- 
ject, yet we intend they shall be faith- 
ful, without any designed partiality 
toward any particular denomination in 
the church; and if our plan should dif- 
fer from all, we can offer no other apo- 
logy than because the scriptures are 
judge. 

1. Our first remark is, that the pro- 
per and due organization of a church 
is a subject entirely distinct from that 
of actual process in case of discipline. 
The former is a necessary prerequi- 
site to the latter. Church government 
or church discipline, can be but im- 
perfectly understood, till it is first set- 
tled what a church is, of what it con- 
sists, what its officers and members, 
and their mutual relation. Where pi- 


tament churches. For it is granted by || ous people are constituted into a church 
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for specific objects, clearly understood, 
their officers duly appointed, their du- 
ties respectively assigned them, their 
distinct departments pointed out and 
clearly understood, then may a church 
proceed to walk and act as a church. 
But until then, every step of discipline 
must only be advancing farther and 
farther into an inextricable labyrinth 
of difficulty. Suppose some scattered 
emigrants in a new territory not yet 
organized into a distinct government, 
without magistrates or rulers of any 
kind, should take up a volume of our 
statute laws, and undertake to prose- 
cute an offender. It is evident the 
whole would be a scene of confusion, 
and tend rather to destroy than pro- 
mote good order. So it would tend ra- 
ther to obscure than to illustrate truth, 
to introduce scripture quotations under 
one head that properly belonged to 
another. How often have we heard 
the 18th of Matthew introduced when 
the organization of a church was the 
subject of discussion; whereas, it is 
evident from the passage itself that our 
Saviour must have had exclusive refer- 
ence to the actual discipline of an of- 
fender. Our remarks at present are 
to be confined to the former subject, 
without any reference to the latter. 

2. As to the character of the per- 
sons who are to be admitted members 
of the christian church, there can be no 
hesitation in answering from the New 
Testament, that they should be true 
christians—-Those whom God hath 
called with an holy calling, and by 
rogenerating them hath put them a- 
mong his children. That these, and 
these only, have the right to take upon 
them God’s covenant, is clear from ex- 
pressions of scripture implying this, 
and from a variety of other considera- 
tions not here to be mentioned. And 
there were added to the church daily 
of such as should be saved. If thou 
believest with all thy heart thou may- 
est. But of this character a judgment 
must be formed according to evidence. 
And the evidence most to be depended 
on, is, one’s own profession and. a cor- 
responding conversation. And as this 


| evidence is submitted to the judgmery 
| of short-sighted men, it is to be expect. 
| ed that errors may be committed, 

3. With regard to the officers to be 
constituted in a church, it is a mater oj 
'more difficulty; but we must confess, 
| that after the most scrupulous and rigid 
examination of the New ‘Testament. 
| we can find but two orders of officer, 
that are entirely distinct—Elders anq 
Deacons. The former, however, js 
| called by a variety of names of which 
we shall speak in its proper place.— 
That there are these two distinct off. 
cers and no more, is deducible from 
several passages of scripture which are 
almost inexplicable on any other plan, 
Paul, in the salutation to the chureh 
at Philippi, says, To all*the saint; 
which are at Philippi, with the bish. 
| ops and deacons. Here are but two 
| classes of officers mentioned, and itis 
| presumptive evidence that there were 
'no more. In Paul’s instructions to Ti. 

mothy, he gives directions as to the 
qualifications of these two classes of 
officers, and no more. And although 
there are other officers mentioned in 
one or two instances, they either may 
| be reduced to these two, or it is evi 








dent from the passages themselves, 
that they were officers intended only 
for the days of inspiration. But these 
two are kept constantly distinct—dis- 
| tinct duties are assigned to them, which 
| are never interchanged in any one it- 
stance. Neither is any name applied 
in common to them both. ‘The quali- 
fications of one are different from the 
/ qualifications mentioned as requisite 
for the others. If these statements are 
correct, it is strange that we should 
| hear, from persons having the New 
| Testament in their hands, that they 
| are the same office! or that one is al 
i adequate substitute for the other! _ 

| I. Deacans. The only places which 
make express mention of the office of 
| Deacon, are Acts vi. their first ap- 
| pointment and manner of it—Paul’s 
} salutation to the church at Philipp), 
| and 1 Tim. iii. At least the former 
| of these passages, it is believed, is unt 
| versally considered as applying to the 
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ytice of Deacon, although it is not ex- || in houses or lands that needs oversight 
ressly mentioned by name. ‘Taking || or management; where there are ma- 
jor granted that these passages are fa- || ny poor or public servants, depending 
miliar to our readers, without repeat- || on the’ sole care of the church tor sup- 
ing them, we proceed to make some || port, we should suppose the office of 
deductions from them in the form of |, deacon might be filled; otherwise it 
seneral principles. might remain vacant without prejudice 
~ 1, Our first remark is, that the ap- || to the strict regularity of the chuch. 


pointment of Deacons is not absolute- || In the present state of churches, in 


ly necessary to the organization of a | most parts of the world, where a sort 
church; but only rendered necessary || of friendly understanding between the 
by a particular emergency. It seems |' churches and a portion of the world 
the church at Jerusalem had not only || forms a union called a Congregation 
existed, but had been in operation some || or Soczety, which takes off the great 
considerable time, before it was found , burden of their fiscal concerns, from 
that deacons would be necessary.— || the exclusive care of the church, and 
That emergency was the.complaint of || devolves it upon agents of its own ap- 
improper partiality in distributing the || pointing, as Committees, Trustees, 
alms of the church. ‘This business, it , &c. it would seem to supersede, in a 
seems, had devolved upon the apostles |! great degree, the necessity of this of- 
and eldership of the church, at whose || fice in the church. 

feet the contributions were laid down: 2. We have partly anticipated our 
but owing to their great and arduous || second remark, which is, that this of- 
engagements, in progagating the gos- || fice is to attend exclusively to the tem- 
pel, they could not give that personal || poral affairs of the church. The 
attention to this business that would || proof of this position rests upon the 
exclude suspicion of partiality.’ Had || reason assigned by the apostles, why 
their appropriate duties been less ardu- || deacons should be appointed. Ié ts 
ous, had the funds of the church been || not reason that we should leave the 
less extensive, or had the poor of the || word of God and serve tables.— 
church, forced upon their charity by || Wherefore, brethren, look ye out a- 
the opposition the gospel met with from || mong you seven men whom we may 
the world, been fewer or less needy, it | appoint over this business; but we will 
should seem the apostles might have } give ourselves continually to prayer 
continued to attend to this business || and to the ministry of the word. 
without umbrage. But to contend a- | The apostles’ appropriate business, 
gainst the authority of the priests, || then, was prayer and the ministry of 
the prejudices of ree oe <— | = oer e Lay a pnennest 
to preach the gospel to such multi- || the church. ‘To have the care of this 
tudes, to defend d' chbatiatty against || other business, took off their attention 
such diversified opposition, to regu- || from their appropriate department, 
late the disciples already initiated; || and other men must be appointed over 
these and nieyalen — re it that they might —<— their mate 
concerns rested upon them with such || attention to spiritual concerns. 
weight, it ssidagd Sokdiaeans to direct || what nature, then, must that business 
= people to choose out of their num- || have nae which would divert their 
er, qualified men, who might make it || minds from spiritual duties? Evident- 
ther chief business to regulate the fis- || ly, seed i apace as opposed to 
cal and other temporal concerns of the || spiritual. Nor need we resort to in- 
church. The inference is obvious. || ference to support this position. The 
Where churches have much temporal || business itself is mentioned. The 
business to attend to, the collecting, ap- || Hellenistic Jews murmured that their 
plying, or husbanding extensive fi#ds; || widows were neglected in the daily 
Where the church possesses real estate || ministrations. That is, the funds of 
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the church were not rightly managed. 


Men must be appointed to attend to it. | 


To farm and administer the revenues 
of the church, was to be their appro- 
priate business. A temporal matter 
clearly. It is true there is but one 
particular mentioned: laying out the 
funds to support the needy widows.— 
But this shows of what kind the busi- 
ness was. Deacons, then, are to take 
care of the temporal concerns of the 
church. When these are extensive 
and complicated, deacons are needed; 
otherwise, not. 

How, from the expression of the 
Apostle, to serve tables, any came to 
understand the communion table, is 
hard to imagine. One would suppose 
that the context furnished a sufficient 
explanation to these words, without re- 
sorting to so frivolous an exposition. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say, what ser- 
vice is needed at a communion table, 
properly so called. When the ele- 
ments, bread and wine, are placed at 
the head of a communion table, where 
the administrator would of course be 
placed, the communicants could help. 
themselves, decently and in order, | 
without any other officers kept in wait- | 
ing. Nor is it easy to see how the: 
Grecian widows could be negleeted on | 
such an occasion as this. If the church- | 
es feel themselves at liberty to derogate | 


so much from-the beauty and solem- | 
nity of this ordinance, as to sit scat- |. 
tered in the pews of a church, instead | 
, It is true we shortly after this, find 


of at a table, agreeable to the pattern 
of our Lord, then, it is true, persons | 
might be needed not to serve tables, 
but to serve pews. But then it can, 
hardly be imagined, that a solemn or-| 


dination would be necessary to qualify i 


men for this trifling service, as evident- | 
ly the opinion of some churches, judg- || 
ing from their pertinacious omission of 





; would be necessary to suit an occasioy, 


that did not exist. 

3. Our next remark on the subjec 
of Deacons, is, that they should no; 
only be pious men—eminently pious— 
but men of wisdom and prudence: 
good managers, and of good repoy 
among those without. Wisdom and 
prudence would be necessary to ma. 
nage the funds of the church to the 
best advantage; piety, that they might 
do it with integrity, such matters being 
the last over which piety has a practi. 


_ cal influence; of good report without, 


for such matters are those in which the 
world are most quicksighted to detec 
blemishes. 

4. From this passage of scripture 
we further learn, that no persons can 
be considered as sustaining the office 
of Deacon, until they have been so. 
lemnly consecrated to that office by 
ordination, and that the manner oj 
ordination practised by the Apostles, 
was by prayer and laying on of hands, 

5. We further learn, that the busi- 
ness of consecrating them belonged to 
the Apostles, yet the people had the 
privilege of choosing them. 


| 6. From all this, and from all the 


| 


bible says on the subject elsewhere, 
we cannot learn, that Deacons, in 
virtue of their office, have any right 
to exercise spiritual gifts, or take the 
lead in religious things. Of other 
officers it is required that they be 
apt to teach, but not of Deacons 


Stephen, one of the seven, disputing 
with the Jews, in a discourse d 
‘some length, refuting and confoun¢- 
| ing them in a manner that very much 
resembled public preaching. It is & 
H | qually true that Philip, another of the 
| seven, is found engaged in other mi 
'isterial acts. But to obviate any dit 


| 


this solemn consecration, when serving || ficulty that might hence arise, we in 
the communion table is considered a|| the first place ask, what evidence we 
principal employment of Deacons.— have that these acts were done in viF 
But as it is not probable this mode of | | tue of their office as Deacons? We 
administering the Lord’s Supper had|'do not find any declaration of this 
been devised in the Apostle’s time, so} kind, nor any enumeration of this 
no solemn consecration of seven men || among their appropriate duties. They 


full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, || may have engaged in them from othe! 
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motives or authority notwithstanding, 
‘hough not in virtue of their office.— 
We might presume, without any evi- 
dence, that they engaged in these du- 
ies in virtue of a new appointment— | 
or, that they only exercised gifts which | 
were very common in those days of 
inspir ation. 

Scripture confirms this presump- 
tion. Philip, one of the seven, is ex- 
pressly called the Evangelist; a title 
importing that he sustained another of- 
fice, compatible with that of Deacon, 
the duties of which were ministerial, 
to which he might have been admit- 
ted before; or more probably after 
that of Deacon had been conferred. 
\oreeable to which, is the declaration 
of Paul on the subject in his Epistle 
io Timothy. F’ «they that have used 
the office of a Deacon well, purchase 
to themselves a good degree and great 
boldness in the faith—plainly inti- 


mating that those who do well in the | 


Deacon’s office, are in a fair way to 
be promoted to a more important and 
responsible station. ‘This may have 
been the fact with regard to Philip 
and Stephen. 

Elders. 'This office is so fre- 
quently mentioned, and so much im- 


portance attached to it in the New | 


Testament, that it will be no small 
task to collect and arrange it. The 


amount however, of Bible doctrine on | 


this subject, may be arranged under | 
ne following propositions. 

It is an office of long standing | 
in a church. In the time “Or Moses, | 
we read of Elders being appointed to 
be assistants to him in the management 
of the ecclesiastical and civil affairs of | 
the Jews. A court of Elders called 
the Sanhedrim, constituted, from time 
immemorial, the supreme judicial au- 
thority of that nation. 

2. Nature itself dictates this as the 
easiest and safest mode of conducting 
the affairs of social bodies of ev ery de- 
ser iption, No sooner are men collect- 
ed ina society, and have common con- 
terns to transact, than the first notions 
of social order point to the propriety 
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the most intelligent, active, discreet 
and prudent individuals, to whom may 
be committed the management of the 
affairs of the commonwealth. ‘These 
select individuals may be called by any 
name that circumstances require. Se- 
nators, council, selectmen, committee, 
elders, &c., it matters not; the nature 
of the office is the same; the few trans- 
acting the business of the many. 

3. Entering now upon the particular 
consideration of this office, as mention- 
ed in the New Testament, we lay down 
this proposition—-There were a plu- 

rality of persons called elders in each 

individual church: at least we find this 
the case in all the instances alluded to, 
where this feature in the organization 
of the church could be exhibited, and 
not one instance to the contrary. We 
refer to some of these passages in the 
order in which we find them. 

Acts 14.23. And when they had 
ordained them elders in every church, 
and had prayed, with fasting, they 
commended them to the God on whom 
they believed. 

This passage exhibits the practice 
of Paul and Barnabas in a tour thro’ 
Asia Minor, propagating the gospel. 
This was their manner of constituting 
churches in places where there had 
been revivals of religion. Ordaining 
of elders seems to have been a great 
essential feature in their constitution of 
achurch. But it is the plurality of 
| elders to which we would direct the 
The language of the trans- 
lation, as well,as of the original, is 
perfectly perspicuous. It cannot be 
They ordained, not 
an elder, but elders ; not in all the 
churches, but in every church. One 
church had several, and another church 
had several, and so of all. Nor is this 
to be revarded as the solitary testimo. 
ny of asingle example. These he- 

ralds of the cross had visited Cyprus, 





| in the Mediterranean, Pergamos, Anti- 


och, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, &c. in 

Asia Minor, in each of which this was 

the form of the churches they organized. 

Nor was it in their first missionary tour 

only that they organized churches on 
oF 
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this plan. For in the account we have || show who have but one single perso, 
of future expeditions by the apostle, | among them called the bishop, the ¢, 
we find the same plan pursued. der, or the minister. 

Acts 20. 17. And from Miletus he || The passage at the head of this essa, 
sent to Ephesus and called the elders | furnishes additional confirmation ¢ 
of the church. Here the apostle is |! our proposition. 
returning, as before, from a mission. Tit. 1. 5. For this cause left I thy 
Sailing along the coast of the Mediter- || in Crete, that thou shouldst set in op. 
ranean, in too great haste to arrive at || der the things that are wanting, (an( 
Jerusalem by the day of Pentecost, to || what principally was wanting to th 
go himself to Ephesus, and yet anxious |! complete organization of those church. 
to renew his intercourse with his dear || es?) and ordain elders in every city, 
children there; he however accom- || There is but one way of evading the 
plished both purposes by sending for || force of this passage so that it shal 
their leaders to meet him at the shore || not be a complete confirmation of oy 
of the sea. Was it two deacons he || proposition, i. e. by saying there mighy 
sent for? Was it a committee of dele- || be several churches in each city, an 
gates? Was it for the elder or minister? || so each church may have had but one, 
It was for the elders, not of several || In the first place, this is entirely dest. 
churches, but of the church at Ephe- || tute of proof, and so is good for no 
sus; which makes it evident that the || thing. In the next place it is entirely 
form of their ecclesiastical polity was || contrary to probability. New-York, 
the same as we have before seen com- |} Albany, Philadelphia, and other citig 
ing from the hand of the apostle, in |) had each but one church in the com 
whom it was not presumption to say, || mencement of religion among them, 
that in all these things he had the spi- || and years were required before they 
rit of Christ to guide him. And that || branched out into more. How im 
there were a plurality of elders in each i probable then that there were mor 
of the New Testament churches, is || than one in a city of the island 0 
equally evident. | Crete in the beginning of gospel times 

The next passage that seems to || This text too, furnishes, not the exam 
have a direct bearing upon this subject, || ple of a single church, but of many. 
is found in the introduction of the | jut was not this constitution 0 
epistle to the Philippians, 1. 1. To all churches peculiar to those planted by 
the saints in Christ Jesus which are at || the apostle Paul? Let us see. Jame 

| 











Philippi, with the bishops and dea- || 5.14. Is any sick among you? Lé 
cons. Here are two classes of officers || him send for the elders of the church, 
mentioned; deacons, which has alrea- || and let them pray over him, anointing 
dy been attended to, and bishops; and || him with oil in the name of the Lord 
the mere English reader would find no It is necessary then, in the view of the 
mention made of elders in the passage. || apostle James, that a church should 
But when we haye made it appear, as |, havea plurality of persons called elders, 
can easily be done, that bishop and el- || for whom a sick person might sené 
der were different terms applying to conveniently, and who could conve 
the same office, the difficulty vanishes. || niently call. And it would not be cor 
The text amounts to the same thing as || venient to send ten miles to one church, 
if read, To the saints at Philippi, with || fifteen miles to a second, and forty t 
the e/ders and deacons; and it fully || a third; as must be done in case ther 
confirms our proposition with regard || is but one in a church. And _utter/j 
to this church, that there were a plu- || impossible would it be for an elder t0 
rality of persons in that church called || go at so many different calls. It is 0 
elders, or bishops. _ Nor is it easy to || no avail to say that the deacons would 
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conceive what conformity to the eccle- | do as well, or that pious people woul 


siastical polity of New Testament they |! answer. The apostle says Elders, an’ 
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{we take such an unwarrantable de- 
gree of liberty with. the scripture as 
to accommodate its directions to our 
practices, right or wrong, it is not easy 
to say Where the perversion would 
stop. An additional consideration is, 
that this is a general epistle; of course 
it takes for granted that a plurality of 


elders in each church was a universal | 


thing. 

We must therefore be permitted to 
consider our proposition as established, 
that a plurality of elders was an essential 
requisite in. the organization of the New 
Testament church; and making the | 
scripture our guide, we are bound to 
constitute ours in the same way. 

It may be apprehended however, that 
these persons were aged, pious individu- 
als, whose weight of character and expe- 
rience entitled them to this appellation; 
and that age and character, and not of- 
fice, is referred to in this frequent title. 
That this title came to be given at first 
with reference to age, is evident from the 
name itself. But that in the New Testa- 


’ ment it has reference to office and not to 


aze, shall be made evident in our next 
proposition. 

4, These elder: had been set apart to 
their office by a solemn ordination. This 
clearly appears from the great variety of 
passages where they are introduced.— 
Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in ev- 
ery church. They could not make old 
men of those who were not aged before. 
Nor did age or any other qualification 
constitute any man an elder without this 
ordination. Paul says to the elders whom 
he called: down from Ephesus, take heed 
to the church of God over which the Holy 
Ghos’ hath made you overseers, or bishops. 
It seems then they were constituted el- 
ders by a solemn act of the apostles, in 
the name and by the authority of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘Titus was directed to or- 
dain elders in every city. Of course there 


were none there before properly called | 


elders, whether there were aged saints 
or not; else there could have been no 
need of ordaining others. In his address 
to the church at Philippi, Paul ranks 
them among the officers, rather than a- 
mong the saints, the common members, 
and as an office superior to that of dea- 
con. 
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the sick—To rule the church. That they 
were not all preachers, is evident from 
the important distinction which the a- 
postle makes in his directions to honor 
elders. Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they that labor in word and in doctrine. 
To labor in word and doctrine, is univet- 
sally considered as equivalent to preach- 
ing the word. Some elders then preach- 
ed the word and some did not. The lat- 
ter were to be entitled to honor for rul- 
ing well; the others, who preached, to 
especial honor. Whether this amounts 
to a distinction in office, as some con- 
tend, is at least doubtful. But that it 
amounts to a distinction in gifts and du- 
ties among that class of officers that were 
called in common elders, and whose of- 
fice was exclusively spiritual, none can 
question. I find the titles Bishop, El- 
der, Ruler, and I believe Pastor, given 
to them in common; but Preacher and 
Minister, seemsto be given only to those 
whose peculiar department was public 
| speaking, 

But, Mr. Editor, I shall not be able to 
finish what I intended to say on this im- 
portant subject at present. If you think 
my views of it are calculated to promote 
the cause of truth, and give them a place 
in your useful Repository, I shall endea- 
vor to add some remaining propositions 
shortly. 

100 
From the Ev. and Lit, Magazine. 


PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
EUROPE. 

No man, who has the heart of an 
American, can view the present state 
of the world without deep anxiety.— 
The struggle which is beginning be- 
tween the oppressed and their op- 
pressors, cannot fail to excite a most 
intense interest in the bosom of every 
freeman, and one cannot help saying 
within himself, as he catches glimpses 
of the opening scene, may God defend 
the right! 

I do not pretend to greater sagacity 
than others; yet I must be allowed to 
say, that for six or seven years, I have 
been expecting what has now begun. 
On the evening when the public pa- 





5, Our next proposition is, that these || pers first announced to us the forma- 


were not all preachers, or ministers, tho’ 
their office was spiritual. That their of- 
fice was exclusively spiritual, is evident 
‘rom the duties enjoined upon them.— 
Zo feed the church of Gad—To pray with 


tion of what is misnamed the “Holy 
Alliance,” I said to a friend with 
whom I amin the habit of interchane- 
ing thoughts with the utmost confi- 
dence; “Now mark my words—This 
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is an alliance of wickedness. The ob- 
ject is to keep things as they are—to 
prevent reformation in religion, and 
improvement ii the political condition | 
of the people. These Holy Allies 

are alarmed, on account of the meas- | 
ures which they have been obliged to 
adopt, to curb the ambition of Bona- 
parte. While their thrones were tot- 
termg under them, by appeals to their | 
people and the promises which they 
felt themselves compelled to make,they 
have pretty thoroughly roused the pop- 
ulation of Europe. Their object is 
now accomplished, and they are afraid 
that the people will claim the fulfil- 
ment of their promises, as the pay- 
ment of a'debt of gratitude. ‘They 
are afraid, too, of the reaction of pub- 
lic sentiment, of the intellectual ex- 
citement which they themselves have 
assisted to produce. And you will | 
find that wherever there is any move- 


ment in behalf of liberty, thither the i 


Holy Allies will direct their attention; | 
and the combined power of Europe | 
will be exerted to subdue this rising 
spirit—This is the whole mystery of 
the Holy Alliance.” 
terms as these, I expressed to my | 
friend. the thoughts which flashed on 
my mind at the moment of reading 
the newspaper accounts of that trans- || 
action of royal and imperial wicked- 
ness. itis needless for me to say how 
things have turned out. The conjec- 
ture has been verified in its utmost ex- | 
tent. 

The design to be ace oimplished by 
this conspiracy of kings was not an- 
nounced in thebeginning. It has been | 
however, gradually unfolding until | 
lately, when Louis the X VIUI, in his 
speech to the chamber of deputies, 
brought it out in all its deformity, and | 
in the full extent ot its atrocity. F'er- | 
dinand must be free, to establish 
among his subjects, such institutions 
as he pleases’ One cannot write or | 


speak on this subject, without ele! 
But it is | 


choked with indignation. 
needless for me to express the common 
teeling of the whole American peo- | 


ple, 


i 
In some such | 





|| It is a question of deep and ayyjy pe 
| interest, what will be the issue of thf oth 
| agitation which now begins to. be {i jhe 
' throughout Europe? And here | mus Me ene 
| confess that my fears are far great Ml 9.0; 
| than my hopes. The world has see fil she 
| the shameful termination, of what wa pel 
onee dignified with the name of thell of 


| Neapolitan Revolution. ‘The Patri prc 
otism of the Italian braggadocios dis 
appeared before the Austrian legions I wh 
as snow before the sun in April. Andi Jea 
I have my apprehensions that thell the 
| case will be similar in Spain. I can fi ha 
| not feel any confidence in the conclufi sci 
| sion drawn from the conduct of the iM vor 
Spaniards, i in the case of Bonaparte’ of 
| 

} 

it 








invasion. In that case, the grey | 
body of the people were led on by their fi sta 
priests; and religious bigotry continu suc 
ally applied its stimulants to a mass off be 
_people, as completely under its influ giits 
! ence as any in the world. On their Mtai 
| part, it was a war for religion. The 
| altar was a pedestal for the throne— 

| ‘The invader, to have succeeded, must] 
first have exterminated the Sp: anish ne 
| tion. But it is not so now. There is 
ian army of the fatth, organized and 
| ready to co-operate with the invaders 
The priests are opposed to the nev 
| oF der of things. And the Holy Father 
| at Rome, although he judges it politic 
to favor the Greeks, is by no means 
1 friendly to the cause of the Spanish 
| patriots I do fear, then, that the 
| people of the Peninsula are not pre- 
pared to be cut off rather than be 
subjugated. And should this be the 
case, what is the hope of Europe? 

[ have considered this question with Misti 
unusual solicitude and care, and that, an 
ever since my first views of the de Mba 

en of the Holy Alliance; and am fia 
sania’ to give an answer, which fof 
worldly politicians, | know, will laugh 
| to scorn, but which satisfies my mind 
| more completely than any thing else. Mi 

Notwithstanding all the fears which I [pa 
cannot but entertain, I have good M§be 
| hope of the triumph of that cause, 

ce which the potentates of Eu jth 
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rope are now leasued. And my hope ins 
rests chiefly on the effects which wil 
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pe produced by Brae Societies, and | 
other auxiliary means of enlightening | 
the people. And this hope is strength- 
ened by the fact, that the conspirators | 
against liberty, and the great mass of | 
their retainers and assistants, do not | 
perceive the effects, which this effort | 
of christian benevolence is about to. 
produce. Like most moral causes, it | | 
is operating slowly but surely; and | 
when the wise men of this world are | 
least suspecting it, they will find that 
the whole foundation, on which they 
have built and buttressed up their | 
schemes of grandeur and ambition, is | 
gone as though “swept with the besom 
of destruction.” 

But I wish for an opportunity to 
state the reason why I believe that |; 
such effects as I have mentioned, will | 
be produced by the Bible Society and | 
its allies. And as this subject is cer- | 
tainly one of great importance, I can- | 
not but express the hope that it will | 
be carefully studied by every reader. | 

1. In the first place, I beg leave to | 
remark that the extensive circulation | 
of the Bible, in the very nature of the | 
case, implies the teaching of the peo- | 
yle to read. Without ‘this, nothing |; 
can be more absurd than this labor of || 
christian love. Accordingly it has | 
been found that Sabbath Schools, for 
the instruction of the poor, flourish | 
greatly in most places where there is | 
an active distribution of the Bible.— 
At this moment, there are, through | 
the christian world, several millions | 
of poor children in a course of in-. 
struction, who, but for this noble in- | 
stitution, would never have received | 
any intellectual culture. Now, Sab-| 
bath Schools are, for the most part, | 
taught by persons in the middle ranks 
of society, who, while they are not 
high enough j in the scale of society to || 
be contaminated by the vices of the | 
great, are vet so educated as to be ca-' 
pable of affording instruction to those. 
below them. 
er classes in European Society are. 
thus bound together by a strong feel- 
ing of interest and affection, and the | 


inte 


intelligence possessed and virtue prac- | 
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tised by the former, are being gradu- 
ally diffused through the latter. The 
intellect of both classes, then, is ex- 
cited, and they are pushing forward 
in the race of improvement. In pro- 
portiou as Bible societies extend their 
operations, this effect will be increas- 
ed, until a mighty and most important 
change shall have taken place in the 
mass of the world’s population. 

2. Another consequence, of the 
highest importance, will, sooner or la- 
ter, infallibly result from the universal 
circulation of the holy scriptures.— 
And the circumstance of their being 
circulated without note or comment, 
while it lulls suspicion and jealousy to 
sleep, will ultimately ensure the effect. 
—I speak of the breaking of the 
| chains of BiGoTRY and suPE RSTITION, 
which now bind the intellect. of so 
| large a part of the human race— 
And on this subject, | am prepared to 
speak with confidence. The Bible 
now is, and always has been a rare 
book among pedple hood-winked and 
misruled by priests. I have, myself, 
made many efforts to procure a copy 
| of the Spanish version, and have on- 
‘ly been able to find a single one; the 
first cost of which was $36! And I 
| have been credibly informed that a 
cheap edition, w ithin the reach of the 
common people,has never been printed 
in Spain. Yet Spain has justly beed 








‘| regarded as the most bigotted, super- 


stitious, priest-ridden nation in Eu- 
rope. Or, if she does not stand on 
this “bad eminence;” if others are in- 
this respect equal, the fact just stated 
applies also to them. 

This undeniable statement ought to 


|| teach the reasoners of this world, who 


| are prejudiced against christianity on 
account of its supposed hostility to 
liberty, a lesson never to be forgotten. 
| Before they drew their conclusions 
| they ought to have subjected the case 
| to careful examination. They ought 
especially to have compared. christi- 
anity as taught in the holy scriptures, 
with what is misnamed christianity by 
designing politicians and intriguing 
secular priests. ‘They are “as unlike 
as Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
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But Iam bound to show, and the 
task does not appear difficult, that the 
effects above stated, have not been 
produced by adventitious causes; the 
want of the Bible and the prevalence 
of superstition are not merely fortui- 
tous coincidences. ‘The uniform co- 
existence of these effects ought to 
convince us that the connexion of 
cause and effect subsists between them. 
But it is easy to see that while the un- 
enlightened mind of man is prone to 
superstition, the Bible furnishes the 
most efficient if not the only correc- 
tive. I know that many regard phi- 
fosophy as the panacea for this evil.— | 
But this is superficial thinking. The 
great body of the people cannot " 
made philosophers. And _ besides, 
the most celebrated philosophers have, 
in times of trial and under a “a 

1 


feeling of weakness, fled from their 
refuge, and sought consolation and 
support from the fooleries' of supersti- | 
tion. But the Bible is efficient. 

It is not possible to read the scrip- 
tures and understand their plain sense, 
without perceiving that they exert a 
supremacy over the faith and practice 
of all without distinction. The very 
book which the pious peasant reads in | 
family worship, for his own — 
tion and that of his household, is that 
from which his pastor derives all the 
instruction which he is at liberty, ac- 
cording to his office, authoritatively to 
give. ‘The peasant regards his reli- | 
gious teacher, then, as equally bound | 
with himself, to submit his understand- | 
ing to the revealed will of God. 

And farther; tne diligent reader of | 
his Bible finds himself not unfrequent- | 
ly reminded of the duty of bringing | 


the lessons received from his religious | 


instructor to the touchstone and stand- 
ard of all religious truth. 


fer “to the law and to the testimony;” | 
and if the preacher conforms not to | 


the rule, “it is because there is no light | 


in him.” 
for a people, habituated thus to judge 


of the doctrines taught by their pas- | 
‘ors, or priests if you please, to be en- |] faculties, which nothing else ever he: 


He is him- christians who 
self obliged by divine authority, to re- | 


slaved by them. In this respect ther. 
is a perfect contrast between a geny, 
ine Scotchman, or a true descenday, 
of the old English puritans, and , 
Spaniard or an Italian. The forme 
will sit in fixed and profound attep. 
tion, with the Bible near him, making 
the ‘references, and examining every 
| thing at every step, shewing dissatis. 
faction and resistance in his counte. 
nance if he is not convinced, and ne. 
ver surrendering himself to the teach. 





er’s exhortations until fully persuaded 
of the truth of his doctrine. They 
he surrenders, not to man, but to his 
Maker; and yields his whole hear, 
because “the word is not of man, bu 
of God.” The latter does not exer. 
cise his reason at all, but believes a 
the church bids him; performs the 
penance prescribed: and pays whatis 
| Fequired for prayers and absolution, 
| It is an unquestionable truth that, 
| the general circulation and diligent 
nerusal of the Bible lays due re 
straints on the power of priests, and 
prevents their exerting any influence 
except by reason and persuasion. 
Sut this is not all: the Bible both 
directly and indirectly, is a deadly 
enemy to superstition. “Learn not,’ 
saith Jehovah, “the way of the hee. 
then, and be not dismayed at the 
sions of heaven; for the heathen are 
dismayed at them.” And while d: 
rect precepts of this kind are given, 
such exhibitions are made of the wise 
| and holy government of God, and oi 
his good Providence, that a christian 
| who derives his sentiments from the 
Bible is prepared to say, “I fear the 
i" ereat God, and I have no other fear.” 
‘ 





There is tenfold more superstition @ 
mong heathen than among christial 
| nations; and tenfold more among 
withhold the Bible 
| from the people than among those 
who circulate it diligently, and et: 
courage the perusal. 

To this fact it ought to be added, 





Now it is scarcely possible that the diligent study of the Pible 


gives an impulse to the understanding 
and opens a range for the intellectual 
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jone. The testimony of those dis- || the sacrifice of his principles. Let 
tinguished men, Locke and Sir Wil- || the majority of a nation be composed 
iam Jones, might be here quoted, had || of such men, and let them be roused 
it not been already so often adduced, || to the resistance of oppression;—it 
as now to be familiar to every reader. || will be found that their courage grows 
The history of -_ ae is the most || as ~— none oem neers Ac- 
instructive in the world; its poetry || customed to confide in a righteous 
the most sublime; its oratory the most || God, and to act from principle, the 
powerful; its morality the most pure; || idea of yielding never once enters 
and its philosophy of human nature || their minds. They cannot be made 
the most profound. Iam verily per- || tools for the oppressor. As con- 
suaded that more may be derived || science prevents their bowing to un- 
from the Bible to enlighten the human || righteous authority, so they cannot be 
mind, to elevate the views, to soften || employed to crush others into the 
the heart, and sanctify the affections, | dust. a i ‘ 
than from all the other books in the || To all this it ought to be added, 
world. ‘To shew that this is not emp- || that many truths taught in the Bible, 
ty declamation, let one cut Christen- || and many services therem required 
dom from a chart of the world, and || bring all men of all conditions on a 
suppose it, with all its population, to level. ‘The monarch on his throne 
be destroyed, its books burnt, its in- || and his meanest subject are equal be- 
stitutions overthrown; and then let || fore the Almighty. They are alike 
him inquire what would be left to | sinners before a holy God, and in the 
adorn and enlighten human nature.— || same degree dependent on sovereign 
All the greater lights of the moral and || grace. If believers in the Lord Jesus 
intellectual world would be extinguish- |, Christ, they are brethren, partakers 
ed, and nothing remain but a few I of a common hope, and heirs of a 
twinkling stars, whose feeble rays |) common salvation. And when these 
would only serve to make “darkness truths are realized, the thought is nat- 
visible.” ural and unavoidable, that one poor 
ut while the Bible thus breaks the || sinner, or one christian brother has no 
yoke of superstition from the human || right to domineer over another. _ 
mind, it at the same time prepares the || ‘The subject is very far from being 
people for en werte * ap aay | a ae —— me 
aration is eflected not only by the In- || quires volumes to do it justice. u 
tellectual improvement, which the || do think that, if the considerations 
study of the Bible ensures; but by the | which have been suggested are duly 
we . rege to its nee || weighed, _ eee — we 
induces. And of these, one of the || perceive, that the hope which ts toun- 
most important is a habit of rsdn ded on the Bible Society, is neither 
ernment. A man accustomed to gov- || chimerical nor extravigant. Perhaps, 
ern himself, is prepared to live under || however, I may be reminded that the 
a government of laws, and to cai scriptures teach the doctrine of sub- 
al Sreeeeaee obedience to rightful | _— . ae and that the 
authority. He acts on principle and || friends of arbitrary government among 
with reflection. No man is so submis- | a venal clergy, have often quoted the 
sive to good laws; because he obeys | passage “Let every soul be subject to 
for conscience’ sake. On the contrary, || the higher powers—The powers that 
no man stands more firmly against the || be are ordained of God; he therefore 
iniquitous commands of arbitrary pow- || that resisteth the power, resisteth the 
er; because he cannot obey with a|| ordinance of God: I shall not here 
good conscience. The spoiling of his || enter into a critical disquisition on this 
goods, and the loss of his life, are re- || portion. of scripture; but only observe 
garded as trifles in comparison with || that in my judgment it has nothing to 


ee 
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do with the modern doctrine of legiti- 
macy, or the exploded absurdity of 
the divine right of kings. This por- 
tion of holy writ is just as true and as 
applicable in the United States as in 
Russia. And its import is this—In 
the present sinful and corrupt state of 
man, civil government is the best rem- 
edy for many of the evils to which we 
are exposed, and the merciful God 
has ordained that this remedy should 
be applied. ‘The refusal therefore to 
submit to it is rebellion against heaven. 
And the displeasure of heaven may 
be justly denounced against the citi- 
zen of this or any country, who refu- 
ses submission to the laws duly admin- 
istered and authority constitutionally 
exercised. But suppose that the au- 
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| But I ought to add that all my opiy. 
_oins on this subject are confirmed }) 
the history of revolutions. For th 
‘most part, they have been violen 
| struggles made by the people, wher 
| driven to madness by oppression, 
| But a people not trained by domestic 
and religious discipline to what I calj 
self-government, when the fear of pow. 
er is thrown off, soon rush into excess. 
/es which become more _intelerable 
than any exercise of authority, how. 
ever rigorous. These excesses pave 
the way for the re-establishment of 
despotism. And thus revolution has, 
most commonly, been a change and 
n ageravation of evils. ‘The Ameri- 
can revolution was not so; because 
the great body of the people, uniler 











thorities of the United States should || pho discipline of religion, had learned 
throw off their allegiance to the peo- || to reculate their conduct by an author. 


ple, and govern only for their own 
pleasure and aggrandizement, are the 
people under pain of heaven’s ven- 
geance, bound to sit down tamely, and 
tolerate such usurpation? Surely not. 
If driven to madness by abuses of this 
sort, they should resolve totally to a- 
bolish all government; thenthey would 
rebel against the decree of the Almigh- 
ty, and in the anarchy which must en- 
sue, they would find their own punish- 
ment. Butin any changes that might 
be made to insure the administration 
of government agreeably to its proper 
intention, they would most exactly 


conform to the ordinance of God.— | 


This I do verily believe is the doc- | 
trine of scripture on this subject; 
and my exposition shows that the Bi- | 
ble, when rightly understood, not only | 
secures obedience to rightful authori- | 
ty; but is in the highest degree friend- | 
ly to true liberty. And it is worthy | 
of remark, that the sense put on this | 
passage is that which has generally 
been given to it by christians, who do | 
fot interpret scripture with a view to | 
support the throne as well as the al- | 
tar. 

With these views, which might be | 
indefinitely extended, my best hopes | 
ior myself, my friends, my country and 
the world, are founded on the Brsue. | 





lity above that of man. And perhaps 
‘there is not now a nation on the earth, 
' where there is as much order in socie- 
ty, as perfect personal security, as 
were enjoyed by the American peo- 
ple during their revolution, - every 
where except along the march of the 
enemy. Ifthere is; that nation is Scot- 
‘land or Protestant Switzerland, where 
every individual is taught to read the 
| Bible, and has a Bible to read. 
T repeat it; my hopes for the world 
are founded on the BrsLE. Asa man, 
a patriot, a philanthropist, a christian, 
| Tsay God prosper the Bible society 
and all its auxiliary institutions! Let 
the potentates of Europe, their great 
men and nobles go on to patronize Bi- 
ble Societies—Let this word of truth 
‘be read by all the people—lIt wil 

cradually enlighten and elevate them, 

until they shall be fit for the state and 
| dignity of freemen. The Bible Socie- 
i tv. then, forming one great institution, 
one mighty whole, which in all its 
| parts co-operates in accomplishing the 
| same glorious design, is the genuine 
|Hony AnuiaNnce, which is destined 
'throuch the infinite mercy of God, to 
| bestow Heaven’s best blessings on 4 
| troubled world. 
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From the Seaman’s Magazine. 


g1sf AND PROGRESS OF BETHEL UNIONS, 


{ have just read the Rev. Mr. Tru- 
air’s Journal of his tour in the United 
States, on account of seamen. My at- 
tention was particularly arrested with the 
fyllowing remark;— 

‘From Concord I went to Hanover, 
where I found friends who were willing 
to contribute to your aid, as I also did 
at Lyme. The collections in_ these 
towns will be considered very good ones 
hy those who are acquainted with their 
situations. The students at Hanover 
were mostly’ away from the college, it 
being vacation; and as itis but a little 
while, as I was informed, since the peo- 
ple of that place began to think that they 
had any thing to do for charities abroad. 
Two professors of the college in this 
place suggested the propriety and expe- 
diency of converting the Society for pro- 
moting the Gospel among Seamen in 
the port of New-York, into a kind of na- 
tional institution, answering, in some 
respects at least, tothe ‘‘ British and 
Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society and 
Bethei Union,”’ instead of resembling, as 
itnow does, only the **Port of London 
Society,”? and also of having auxiliaries 
formed to it throughout the country.— 
They were of the opinion that this meas- 
ure would remove every objection made 
against the Society, or its operations, in 
its present form, and greatly facilitate 
the object which it has in view. As the 
same object was repeatedly suggested 
tome, and as’ the inquiry was often 
made, whether I could not form auxilia- 
resto the society, in New-York, I felt 
itmy duty to notice the fact; and for 
thtt end I have incorporated these 
thoughts with the details of this report.” 

Now, as I have had some little experi- 
ence in this affair of seamen, I shall here 
collect my views on a subject which I 
consider of real importance to the sailor’s 
cause in the United States, where, next 
to England, I think it of the utmost con- 
sequence to the whole maritime world, 
that it should prosper most abundantly; 
[ remember, after the formation of the 
Port of London Society, and its exis- 
tence for nearly two years, I said, this is 
Well. Y will praise the Lord, a Society 
sformed. I have seen, in some mea- 
ure, a desire accomplished that has, for 
Many years, engaged my attention, my 
correspondence, and my prayers: but 
this Society is Joca-, strictly local, both | 
nits name and its operations; the latter | 
Isaw were, and from the demand on | 
‘unds, must be confined to London. A 
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Secretary might write to a friend or send 
areport, but still the business of the 
Society would lie in the Port of London, 
and as such the public will always con- 
sider it. I then looked around me to 
the out-ports, and I said what is to be 
done for them. I thought of the admi- 
rable prayer signal which the praying 
sailors had brought into use, viz. ‘‘the 
Bethel flag,’”’ and I said this will do, at 
a trifling expense, to establish religious 


| meetings for sailors in every port; and 


in time it will be so universally known, 

that it will be as well understood by sail- 
ors in every port of the world, as a bell 
is in every parish, to invite the people 

to divine worship. A signal is every 
thing to asailor, especially one that he 
esteems as a favourite. A sailor accus- 
tomed to squadrons, fleets, or convoys, 

always looks to the mast head for gene- 
ralorders. A flag, therefore, is quite in 
character; he is quite at home under it; 

he is takenin his own way, and the ideas 
of bunting, signal, haulyards, hoisting, 

displaying,” &c. all these are so conge- 
nial to his taste, that ifany one flag could 
be made an universal signal, it would 
answer the purpose; but if the emblems 
of the flag were striking, and the name 
expressive of something scriptural, and 
a large body of exemplary sailors could 
be induced: cheerfully to adopt it, the 
consequences of so simple a means 
would be incalculable. All this I saw 
in full progress from the Bethel flag.— 
It was no invention of mine, but a design 
that grew up and was established by a 
few pieus seamen. I thought this was 
the work of the Lord; and I desire even 
to adore him for it. The Port of Lon- 
don Society, hoisted, as a signal for di- 
vine worship, ‘*Blue Peter;” this I ne- 
ver liked, nor did I ever think it suita- 
ble, for this reason; if a solitary mer- 
chant ship perform .divine worship at 
sea, she was not accustomed to hoist a- 
ny flag, and in port every man did as he 

pleased; goon shore, or stay on board, 

worship or not worship; but he had no 

controul over his neighbor; and, there 
fore, if he had prayers on board, he did 
no more than every other ship in port 
did, that was, hoist the flag of his coun- 
try at the mizen peak, and perhaps a 

burgee with the ship’s name at the mast 

head; well, then, what had merchant 

seamen to do with Blue Peter. It was— 
a flag entirely confined to a man-of-war, 

and too much calculated to remind sail- 

ors who had been in a King’s ship, of 
the days of their impressment and im- 

prisonment. If ‘*Blue Peter’? were in- 


' tended by the Port of London Society, 
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to invite only officers on board, naval 
officers might pay respect to it; but 
what is the fact? The Floating Chapel 
is surrounded by merchant seamen, 
hundreds of whom never saw ‘‘Blue 
Peter’ hoisted in their lives until they 
saw it inthe River Thames, and I believe 
see it no where else but there. The 
hou: of service comes, and sailors now 
happily attend, but it is not Blue Peter 
that draws them there, as I have known 
hundreds and thousands attracted to re- 
ligious worship by the popularity of the 
Bethel flag. Again I reflected that, 
though I saw a few of some, denomina- 
tions, in the Port of London Society, 
yet I could wish to see a//denominations 
more generally acting in this good work, 
and especially the Methodists, who have 
been so active in other causes, and who 
were, undoubtedly, the few ut first who 
began this cause on the Thames. ‘Thus I 
was led on from thought to thought, un- 
til I came to this conclusion, ‘*‘something 
ofa more general and enlarged nature 
is wanted in addition, not in opposition, 
but simply in addition tothe Port of Lon- 
don Society, in order to extend the bene- 
fits of religion to sailors beyond the port 
of London;”’ with this impression I went 
to work, collected a few friends, and 
formed a new Society for general good; 
and as I was anxious to identify the So- 
ciety with the word Bethel, that was 
adopted; and as I wished it to be, in the 
fullest sense of the word, an Union of all 
good men, who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, this word also was chosen; and 
as the work lay among seamen, I propo- 
sed we should call it The Bethel Sea- 
men’s Union. This was done, when I 
received a letter from G. F. Angas, Esq. 
of Newcastle, and an intimation that, if 
we wouid extend it to foreign countries, 
he would join us, as his brother, Captain 
G. Angas, was now in Holland, endea- 
voring to do some good among Dutch 
sailors. We then added British and 
Foreign tothe name. Mr. Angas went 
from London tothe North, and laid the 
foundation of Societies in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Greenock, (the latter 
principally through captain Smith.) Ed- 
inburgh, very properly, called their In- 
stitution The Seamen’s Friend Society; 
and as complaints had frequently been 
made, that Bethel Seamen’s Union gave 
no direct idea to the public; and as I 
was more than ever convinced in about 
ten months, that a great national institu- 
tion was wanted, I took the liberty. of 
proposing to the committee, and it was 
unanimously carried, that the name, in 
future, should be The British and For- 


\ 


eign Seamen’s Friend Society and Bet): 
Union; such it remains, and such jtj, 
likely tocontinue. This is a plain state. 
ment of facts; and when I look to th, 
immense good that has been accomplish. 
ed in three years, I am constrained t, 
believe the work was and is of God, | 
have been led to this train of thought, 
from what J consider the great propriety 
of the suggestion to the Rev. Mr. Truaiy, 
by the professors of the college at Hano. 
ver. I think the Seamen’s Society y 
New-York will never be able to do g 
much good, and be so extensively sane. 
tioned, by its local, as by a more gene. 
ralname. Mankind will have their little 
prejudices and prepossessions. They 
will love their own towns, their own dis. 
tricts, and every thing connected with 
them, better than others, in which they 
have no local interest; and I fear, with 
all the respect good men of other states 
and ports might feel for the excellent 
characters who manage the institution, 
still there may not be that zealous co. 
operation that is so very desirable. Make 
the Society national, and you destroy, 
at once, the idea of locality; you remove 
prejudices, and you claim, with justice, 
general interest, and general support. 
Make it American, and every American 
citizen will feel more or less that it is 
his Society, and demands his aid. Might 
I venture a step farther, I should say, 
call it the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society and Bethel Union, and then go 
forth with your righteous claims on Ame- 
rican piety, and American liberality, 
The two great National Societies would 
then resemble each other, both in name 
and in general operations; while the Ark, 
in the port of London and the Mariners’ 
Church, in the port of New-York, would 
present an interesting parallel. Arrange 
such an establishment,and in afew yeats, 
how sublime! how devotional! how in- 
teresting, and how attractive, will be the 
picture to the whole world! Two grea 
National Institutions, British and Ameri: 
can, presenting the most benevolent ané 
gracious aspect to seamen of all cout: 
tries, and two noble local Societies, ¢% 
hibiting models of what can and what 
ought to be done, for the religious ané 
moral instruction and imprevement © 
sailors, in the chief seaport of every 0% 
tion. This fitness, order, and just a 
rangement, would strike the world wit! 
its propriety, and finally become influ 
ential, by example, in producing th 
universal dominion of Christ Jesus, 0! 
the ocean as well as on the land; whe! 
it shall be said, with application to sp 
ritual authority, ‘*Great God and Father: 
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ye worship and adore thee for this Son, 
our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ;” 
for, ‘*thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned him with 
glory and honor; thou madest him to 
have dominion over the work of thy 
jands; thou hast put all things under 
nis feet. The fowls of the air, and the 
ish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
‘hrough the paths ofthe sea. O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is this name in 
all the earth.” Ge: Codi 
Penzance, England, March, 1823. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the Seaman‘s Magazine, N. Y. 
Lonpon, March 1, 1823. 
My Dear Srr—By this conveyance I 
have sent you arrears of Sailor’s Maga- 
zines to this date: also some of our 
last Report, and an Extract from the 
Sailor’s Magazine, which will do to for- 
ward, by post or otherwise, to your dif- 
ferent ports; and I hope you will be en- 
abled to stir up Christian friends, all a- 
long your coast, to seek after the salva- 
tion of seamen, as every day convinces 
us that, if they receive the Gospel of 
the blessed Jesus, they will do as much 
good in the dissemination of it as many 
of our Missionaries. 


SAILORS IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


The account from the Arctic Seas 
speaks a volume, as it shows that Sea- 
men, when they goabroad, do not leave 
their religion at home; and while they 
are keeping their Sabbath holy under 
such circumstances, it is very encoura- 
ging for friends at home to go forward 
in the noble work of evangelizing them. 
The seed sown springs up and bears 
fruit, and there shail be a glorious har- 
vest. Christians seem now to be awa- 
king from their long slumber, as it res- 
pected seamen; and those who were 
shunned and despised as some of the 
most abandoned characters on the earth, 
shall now become more zealous to spread 
the Gospel, perhaps, than some of our 
Missionary Societies. 

FAVORABLE PROSPECTS. 


You will see, by the Report, the num- 
ver of places round our coast where So- 
cleties are formed, and the Bethel Flag 
Waves to invite seamen to worship God. 
Since that has been printed, a Society 
has been formed at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. A Minister at the Isle of Man, 
who was formerly a Midshipman in the 
iavy, has written for a Flag, expressing 
his wish to hoist it there, and invite his 
brother seamen under the sound of the 
Gospel. 


Correspondence.—Favorable prospects. 


Se 
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This day I have received a letter from 
Hull, in which the writer says, ‘*We 
have received a letter from Selby, wish- 
ing to know how to act in the formation 
of a Seamen’s Friend Society for that 
port;” and we have been truly rejoiced 
at receiving an account, last week, that 
a Bethel Society had been formed at Cal- 
cuita, and you will see, by the Magazine 
of this month, the respected names of 
Carry, Marsuman, Warp, &c. &c. on 
the Committee. ‘Thus, my dear Sir, is 
the work of God spreading far and wide; 
and it must, it shall spread, for the Lord 
hath said, ‘*Yhe abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto him.” Here is 
a new and extensive field for usefulness 
open, and as the indefatigable Missiona- 
ries have put their hand to the work, 
may we not anticipate great things in- 
deed? The Lord has prospered them in 
every thing hitherto, and will he not 
bless their Message to Seamen/? 


BENGALEE SERMON TO LASCAR SAILORS. 


Mr. Ward attended the first Public 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Sea- 
men’s Friend Society and Bethel Union, 
and ably advocated the cause. I had at 
that time a depot for provisioning Las- 
cars while their ships were discharging, 
and invited Mr. Ward to go down and 
preach to them one morning in Benga- 
lee. The whole were collected into a 
large room, where they listened with 
the greatest attention, to a sermon on 
the love of Christ to poor sinners. I 
never witnessed a more interesting 
scene; their singularity of dress, their 
colour, and, above all, the attention of 
these idolaters under a preached Gospel, 
seemed to warm my heart, although I 
did not understand a word that was said; 
and I thought this might be the begin- 
ning of a great and glorious work among 
heathen sailors. 1 entreated Mr. W. be- 
fore he left England, to do something 
for sailors in Bengal, and I am happy to 
hear the result. A Bethel flag is imme- 
diately to be forwarded to the new so- 
ciety, with magazines; and a pious 
friend, who is going out as surgeon to 
Bombay, will take out another for that 
very important port, where I trust that 
a ‘*‘Bombay Seamen’s Friend Society 
and Bethel Union” will be formed be- 
fore the end of the year. When I look 
back for a very few years, at the com- 
mencement of this work, which was hike 
the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, and how wonderfully it has spread 
in so short a time, the greatest sceptic, 
one would think, must admit, that it is 
the work of God, and not man, To 
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HIM beall the praise. I long to hear 
that every port in the United States has 
the Bethel flag, and hope your next 
will convey some interesting intelligence 
on this subject. 


WATERMEN AND LIGHTERMEN. 


The attention of some Christian 


Friends here, has recently been turned || 


towards the watermen and lightermen of 
the Thames. I think they have, if pos- 
sible, been sunk to a greater degree of 
depravity than seamen were, although 
constantly within the reach of the Gos- 
pel, if they chose to attend under its 
joyful sound. Last year when the Rev. 
G. C. Smith was in London, he went to 
all the stairs on both sides of the river, 
for an extent of about five miles, con- 
versing with them and preaching to 
them. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
during the last six or eight months, 
more casualties have happened among 
that body of men, by drowning, and 
sudden death by various means, than I 
remember ever to have taken place be- 
fore. Immediately on hearing any of 
these events, hand-bills were circulated 
among the watermen, that a funeral ser- 
mon would be preached on the solemn 
event. We were happy to see them at- 
tend in greater numbers than was ex- 
pected, and good has been done among 
them. Thus encouraged, the ‘*Thames 
Rivermen Society” was formed at a 
public meeting, at the City of London 
Tavern, in December last, when William 
Thompson, Esq. M. P. whois an Alder- 
man of this city, and Sheriff this year, 
took the chair. The great room was 
completely filled, and a considerable 
number of firemen attended with the in- 
signia of their different offices. All 
these men are watermen. The business 
of the evening went off with the appro- 
bation of all present, and Mr, Thomp- 
son became the president of the socie- 
ty. Our first attempts with these men 
are, to establish prayer meetings on the 
banks of the river, and we have succeed- 
ed at Lambeth, Scotland Yard, Hunger- 
ford Market, Whitefriars, Bankside, and 
at the Cambrian Chapel, on week-day 
evenings. At the latter place, there is 
also a sermon every Sabbath afternoon, 
and a prayer meeting is held also on Sab- 
bath afternoons on board the long bar- 
ges which go into the interior of the 
island, and the attendance at all these 
places has exceeded our expectations. 
The severe frost we have had this win- 
ter, which put a stop to the navigation 
of the Thames, has been particularly fa- 
vourable tous. The society’s avowed 


Watermen and Lightermen.—Drunken Ben and Eglantine. 


| intention was to ‘*promote Religion and 
| morality” ameng watermen and lighter. 
|men; many of them opposed it, sayin 

_we were going to make them all Meth». 
| dists. As several thousands (with thei; 
'families) were in great distress, from 
being thrown out of employ, the Socie. 
|ty advertised for relief for them from 
the public. Nearly £400 were raised 
| and distributed among them, in bread, 
/meat, coals, and flannel, which has tur. 
;ned the tide much in our favour with 
| them, and several of those who were 
|most alarmed with the idea of Method. 
|ism, have since regularly attended with 
us. 

DRUNKEN BEN AND EGLANTINE, 


I shall now proceed to give you an ac. 

/ count of one who I have reason to hope 
is a changed character. I must intro. 
duce myself rather more than I wish, 
| but hope you will excuse the egotism, 
' which I dislike as much as yourself,— 
| You must have read in the Sailors? Maga. 
'zine, the account of a lighterman na. 
| med Egilantine, falling into a ship’s hold, 
which, caused his death in a few hours: 
and that a funeral sermon was preached 

| to Watermen on the occasion. On the 
| morning of that Sabbath, I went on board 
— Floating Chapel. On getting into 
the boat, I found I was to be rowed down 
by a Waterman, whom I knew to be a 
most abandoned character, for swearing, 
drunkenness, and I believe also for thiev- 
‘ing. Indeed, 1 had for a long time ex. 
pected to see his name in our police re- 

| ports, as taken up for some robbery. As 
we went along, I said to him, ‘‘Ben! 
you know poor Eglantine.” ‘*Yes, Mas- 
ter, very well; he went off very sudden- 
ly; it wasa sad accident.” ‘*Yes, Ben, 
| it was; there is to be a funeral Sermon 
| preached on account of it, at the Cam- 
brian Chapel, this afternoon; I wish you 
| would come and hear it.” ‘My clothes 
| are so very bad, Master, I am ashamed 
| to be seen any where.” Ispoke to him 
| of death, and the necessity of prepara- 
| tion for the solemn change; that if there 
| was not a change in him, his soul would 
| be lost forever. We then got to the end 
|of our journey, when I ordered him to 
make his boat fast, and come in; but he 
objected for a long time. At last he 
| consented, and heard a Gospel Sermon, 
| I believe the first for many years: not s0 
'myself, on that occasion: for while the 
| Minister was preaching, I was so lest to 
every thing, by contriving how I should 
get Ben to the Chapel, in the afternoon, 
| that I scarcely heard a sentence from the 


‘pulpit. I thought I ought to remove 
pulp 5 5 
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is objection on account of clothes, by 
‘itting him out, and came to this deter- 
mination. On our return home, I told 
him he must come; and that, as the shab- 
by appearance he made was an objec- 
tion, if he would be at my house soon 
after 2 o’clock, I would supply him with 
other clothes. Finding himself so close- 
ly pressed, and not wishing to go, he 
said, ‘*Excuse me to day, Master, and 
| will come some othertime.” I looked 
seriously at him, and said, ‘‘Ben! if I 
ad met Eglantine last Sunday, and in- | 
yited him to hear asermon, what would |) 
you have thought ifhe had made the | 
sume idle excuse that you have: he ne- 
ver had another opportunity, as he was 
lashed suddenly into Eternity the next 
and to-morrow you may be a/| 
* This had the desired effect, 
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corpse. 

ie said, **Well, Master! then, to | 
please you, Pllcome.” He was as good 
as his word, and was newly clothed.— 
We went together to the house of God, 
which was numerously attended by his 
brother watermen, many of whom were 
affected to tears. Ben attended the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, and now regularly: he 
las abandoned swearing, public houses, 
and his old companions in iniquity; 
has become a better husband and father, 
reads the Scriptures in his family, and |, 
sends his children to a Sunday-School. | 
He has been jeered and scoffed at by | 
many along shore for turning Methodist, | 
but he has not only received their ill- | 
common conversation among his ac- 
quaintance. Some have remarked to 
ine, ‘its being very strange to see ‘Ben’ || 
‘1a place of worship, and some of | 
tis old acquaintance, whom he had 
pursuaded to come with him.”’ Another 
lighterman, who has attended very reg- 
larly, acknowledged to me, the othe | 
day, that he had been a most profligate 
iellow, both in the Navy and on the 
Thames; but had been providentially 
led with others to hear the Funeral Ser- 
non for Eglantine, when he received his 
itst serious impressions. Last Sabbath :: 
‘vening he engaged in prayer with the || 
Sailors on board ship for the first time in 
| 


SD 


treatment and hard words with a proper | 
spirit, but vindicated religion and reli- 
gious characters before them all. The 
alteration in this man is so visible to all 
onthe River, (for he was well known,) | 
that for sometime past it has been the 
public, and I believe him to be a new 
‘reature in Christ Jesus. Ihave some |} 
§00d hopes of others who attend, and: 
believe the Lord will make this Society | 
‘blessing to many—already there is an ‘| 
alteration for the better on the banks of ! 


Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 





the river. May ithe time soon arrive 
when songs of praises, and the breath of 
prayer may be heard from the source to 
the mouth of the Thames. 

I shall not fail to give you every infor- 
mation that may be useful or encoura- 
ging, and hope that the New-York So- 
ciety will seek out those characters who 
have been the most degraded in Society, 
and shunned by the religious public.— 
I have more hopes of such men than such 
as are considered decent, moral people; 
but they must be invited, and even con- 
strained, to come in to the Gospel Feast. 
1 hope you will furnish me with particu- 
lars of your proceedings in America, 
and do, pray, endeavor to stimulate the 
friends of the Redeemer, in every Port 
along the coast, to raise the Bethel flag, 
and invite the seamen together. We 
have had a most severe gale, which com- 
menced this morning, (March 4) at one 
o’clock, and it now blows tremendous- 
ly. Ihave no doubt that hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of seamen, within the 
last twelve hours, have been hurried to 
the bar of God, from our coasts. Pity, 
and pray for the fatherless children and 
widows. Every gale that blows, I am 
led to think of the supineness (may I] 
not say idleness) of Christians, that they 
do not come forward with more zeal and 
energy, and Christian love, to attempt 
to snatch these poor men, as firebrands, 
from eternal flames. Pardon us, O God, 
for cur past neglect, and let the remnant 
of our days be more devoted to thee 
and thy cause. 

To-night the Monthly Prayer Meet- 
ing of the Bethel Union, takes place in 
the upper pool. The flag is now flying 
within two hundred yards of me, on 
board the Swift, Captain Foster. We 
expect a good number of our friends 
from the lower pool; and I trust the 
seamen’s cause, in America, will not be 
forgotten at the Throne of Grace. A- 
dieu, my dear sir; may the Lord pros- 
per and bless his own work, is the sin- 
cere wish of yours, most sincerely, 

=e ee 


From an Edinburgh paper. 
REV. DR. CHALMERS. 

This gentleman, as we formerly sta- 
ted, retires from his ministerial duties in 
Glasgow, to the office of professor of 
moral philosophy in the university of St. 
Andrews. 

A residence of several years in Glas- 
gow, gave us the opportunity of becom- 
ing, in some degree, familiar with the 
preaching of this eloquent clergyman; 
and the profound admiration of his tal- 
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ents and character, with which he inspi- 
red us, excites in us a lively sentiment 
of regret in viewing his relinquishment 
of a station, which he was so eminently 
calculated to dignify, to adorn, and to 
render useful. 

In him we were confident we beheld 
the rare union of deep and single-minded 
piety, with a profound and commanding 
understanding. If there could be any 
thing desired in addition to these quali- 
ties in a preacher, it was what he also 
in an eminent degree possessed—a warm 
and lofty imagination, From the lips of 
a man so endowed, with what irresistible 
eloquence must religion be made to ap- 
prove itself to the minds and hearts of 
the hearers! Before Dr. Chalmers, the 
scoftfer was rendered mute and reverent; 
and the religious man, in hearing him, 
felt all those high and pure emotions of 
delight, which religion, in the mouth of 
its own proper minister, is so eminently 
fitted to excite, 

Nor was Dr. Chalmers contented to 
occupy himself with those higher studies 
belonging to his office; the splendid re- 
sults of which will long be remembered 
by those who have had the good fortune 
to hear him. He was still more assiduous 
in the laborious private duties of his sta- 
tion; the visiting the sick for comfort; the 
poor and destitute for relief—and those 
who needed not such ministering, for 
the purpose of familiar counsel and in- 
struction. The schools too, which his 
own labors have instituted, or his exam- 
ple caused to be established in Glasgow, 
will attest the anxiety with which he 
has regarded and watched over the in- 
terests of the young. It is his assiduity, 
indeed, in these labors, which has been 
the chief cause of his reluctant retire- 
ment. His health has seriously suffered, 
under the pressure of his many well per. 
formed duties. 

How enviable is the tranquil and self- 
approving enjoyment of his honorable 
retreat. Still in the prime of life, he 
retires to the scene of his happiest days 
—the period between the boy and the 
man, spent in the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the developement of capacity 
—to instruct others, an easy task, for 
they are few, in that moral knowledge 
which they are to wield in the profession 
from which he has withdrawn, and to 
prosecute studies in which he has already 
made some advance, kindred to those of 
the pulpit, on the means of promoting 
human comfort and happiness. There 


follow him to his retreat, the respect and || 


admiration of the enlightened—the re- 
verence of the religious—the gratitude 


Narrative of the 





state of Religion 


of all whom he has relieved or alleviated 
in body or mind—and the hopes of ¢h, 
philanthropical. 

We must, we think, in addressing oy). 
selves to many, address some who haye 
known something of Dr. Chalmers ; to 
such, this slight intimation, of not thy 
wherein he is worthy, to which we qd, 
not pretend, but of our sense of hj. 
worth, will not be unacceptable or yp. 
pleasing. To none of our readers, we 
hope, can it appear impertinent, to make 
this slight notice of a character high ip 


the estimation of the religious part of 


the country, and of all the enlightened 
who have had opportunity to appreciate 
him. 

oi 


A Narrative of the state of Religion, wit). 
in tre bounds of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, in the Uni. 
ted States. 


Tue General Assembly find it, every 
year, more difficult to exhibit a just 
view of the state of religion within their 
bounds. The extension of their limits, 
the increasing number of their churches 
and communicants, the variety and im. 

| portance of their religious institutions 
| render this duty, at once, pleasing and 
arduous. On these subjects, they do 
not judge it expedient to enter as much 
into detail as they have done on some 
former occasions; but they desire to fur. 
nish such a statement of the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, towards the church- 
es under their care, as shall impress their 
members with right views of their present 
state and obligations. 

The Presbyterian Church, in the Uni- 
ted States, embraces thirteen Synods, 
and more than seventy Presbyteries.— 
One of these Presbyteries is in the east- 
ern part of New-England; all the others 
lie on the west and south of that region, 
and stretch from Niagara and Champlain, 
in the state of New-York, to Missouri and 
Louisiana on the south west, a distance 
of more than 1500 miles. No inconsid- 
erable part of the population spread 0- 
ver this extended region is dependent on 
the Presbyterian Church for the ordina 
ry means of grace. From that church, 
to aconsiderable degree, they expect 
the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
administration of its ordinances; the pat 
ronage of literary and theological sem- 
inaries; the religious instruction of the 
young,and the encouragement and main- 
tenance of charitable institutions. Coul 
we command an adequate supply of la- 
bourers for the field which we are invited 
to occupy, the amount of effort and re 
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sponsibility devolving On us, would be 
increasingly great; but an adequate sup- 
nlv of laborers does not exist. The pro- 
vision which has been made, andis now 
making, for the religious wants that have 
awakened our solicitude, will be stated 
in its proper place. At present, we 
wish distinctly to announce the fact, that 
the means of religious instruction are in- 
adequate, in a lamentable degree, to 
the demand for their employment. From 
documents which will appear in another 
form, it is clearly deducible that our pop- 
ylation 1s rapidly gaining on the means 
of religious improvement. To illustrate 
this position, in regard to the preaching 
of the Gospel, the following facts may 
be stated. In the Presbytery of Niaga- 
ra, there are thirty-one churches, and 
only seven ministers and licentiates.— 
The Presbytery of Albany is among 
those which are best supplied with the 
ministry of the Gospel; but, in four coun- 
ties within its bounds, more than 50,000 
souls are represented as destitute of ad- 
equate means of grace. In the exten- 
sive states of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
there cannot be found more than eight 
orten Presbyterian ministers, and very 
few of any other denomination. The 
whole territory of Michigan is yet mission- 
ary ground; while East and West Flori- 
da, with anumerous population, in a ve- 
ry interesting state, have no minister of 
ourcommunion. In one.city, with three 
or four thousand inhabitants, much anxi- 
ety is evinced to obtain a stated, Protes- 
tant ministry. 

These are some of the reasons for as- 
serting that the means of grace are alarm- 
ingly inadequate to the exigencies of our 
population. ‘To render this view more 
appalling, we are assured that the defi- 
clency is increasing. New settlements, 
unfurnished with a Christian ministry, 

‘¢ forming in the west; while the de- 
mands of the east are not diminished.— 
The wave of emigration rolls farther and 
farther onward; and, unless God inter- 
pose, by some special movements of his 
people, in their favour, it would, really, 
scem that our children are likely to set- 
tle on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
without the Christian religion. 

Let us now contemplate some of the 
means which are employed for the culti- 
vation of this vast field, and the particu- 
lar aspects of prov idence towards it, du- 
ning the past year. The stated and or- 
dinary means of grace have been afford- 
‘das usual; and our ministers, and el- 
ders, generally, appear to have been 
gaged with zeal and fidelity, in the 
arious departments of theirduty. The 
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spirit of religious exertion is still active; 
and, in some instances, it has appeared 
| in new ard successful modes of opera- 
tion. In addition to the efforts of Sab- 
bath Schools, Catechetical Instruction, 
Bible Classes, the Concert of Prayer, 
Bible Societies, Theological Seminaries, 
Education and Missionary Associations, 
we are happy to learn that more than 
usual attention has been paid to the reli- 
gious instruction of seamen; and, that, 
on many minds, the present condition of 
the Jews has made a distinct and affect- 
‘ing impression. While, on these sub- 
jects, it does not accord with the design 
of this narrative, to descend to particu- 
‘lars; we do not hesitate to invite the at- 
| tention of our churches to the reports 
respecting them, which are now before 
ithe public; and, particularly, to that of 
the Society for meliorating the condi- 
‘tion of the Jews. 

The Theological Seminary dt Prince- 
ton, has been unusually full during the 
last year. At present, it numbers eighty- 
five students. But the Board have still 
to detail the embarrassments under 

| which it labours for want of funds.* The 
| Theological Seminary, at Auburn is yet 
| in its incipient state, but is represen- 
_ted asrising in prosperity. Its number 
of students, at present, is thirteen. 

The Board of missions, acting under 
the direction of the General Assembly, 
| have, as usual, made an interesting re- 
| port. This Board have a few important 
auxiliaries in different remote sections of 
|the country; and extracts from the jour- 
nals of their missionaries show that their 
labours, in many instances, have been 
suddenly and extensively blest. The 
Board make an urgent appeal for more 
liberal patronage in behalf of this ancien‘ 
missionary institution. There are many 

other local societies within our bounds, 
aiming at the same grand object, among 
which the Assembly observe with pleas- 
ure the United Domestic Missionary Soci 
ety of New-York. 

The proceedings of this assembly con- 
tain a distinct representation, on the edu- 
cation of pious and indigent young men 
for the gospel ministry. We are happy 
to perceive that this important object is 
commanding more attention among our 
churches, and as evidence cf this, we re- 
fer to the exertions of the various Educa- 
tion Societies with their auxiliaries; and 
| those, in particular, of the Presbytery of 
Ippreten which alone is represented as 


*Will any of our congregations remain unmoved 
on this subject, when they learn, from the Report of 
the directors, that promising young men are every 
year prevented from uniting with the Seminary. fo 
the want of pecuniary means? 
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having expended about $1200 for this 
object, during the past year. 

The United Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty though not confined to our denomina- 
tion, commands, itis believed, through- 
out our churches, a good and increasing 
degree of favour Hitherto, its labours 
have been confined to our western In- 
dians, among whom it has now five sta- 
tions with well organized education fam- 
ilies. There should be but one senti- 
ment among Christians on the duty of 
patronising this noble institution. The 
directors have, nevertheless, to complain 
that their resources have been limited to 
an amount far short of their expenditures 
and the assembly would cordially tnite 
with them in the hope that the peculiar- 
ly imposing claims of this society, will 
not, much longer, suffer it to languish. 

Having alluded to most of the means 
of religious improvement, enjoyed by 
our churches, it becomes us now to in- 
quire, what has been the result. On 
this subject we should speak with great 
caution. But it is important to exhibit 
the spiritual state of the churches under 
ourcare. From the Presbyterial reports, 
it appears that the w hole number of 
communicants belonging to our church 
has been much increased; but it cannot 
now be ascertained to what precise ex- 
tent, as many of those reports are imper- 
fect.* Admitting these additions to 
have been of such as shall be saved, it is 
of little importance to us, whether they 
have been gathered into the Christian 
community, by the gradual distillations 
of the Holy Spirit, or by that increase of 
his influences, which constitutes a revi- 

val of religion. Still there are many 
reasons for considering revivals of reli- 
gion as particularly desirable; and the 
Assembly would disappoint the church- 
es under their care, if they failed to de- 
signate those which appear to have been 
most remarkable. 

During the last year, the following 
congregations have been graciously vis- 
ited, viz. Inthe Presbytery of Niagara, 
Fredonia. In the Pres bytery of Gene- 
see, Shelden, Orangeville and Warsaw. 
in the Presbytery of Rochester, Riga and 
Bergen. In the Presbytery of Geneva, 
Romulus. In the Presbytery of Bath, 
Naples and Putney. Inthe Presbytery 
of Cayuga, Sempronius and Groton. In 
the Presbytery of Onondaga, Granby. 
In the Presbytery of Oneida, Utica, Pa- 
ris, Shenandoah, Herkimer and Little 


* According toa standmg order of the General As- 
sembly, the names of the ministers and churches, un- 


der their care, will be publishe d next year, and it is | 


hoped that a/l the Presbyteries, will be careful to 
send up their reports in the most perfect form. 


| Butternutt’s and Bowman’s. Creek, In 
the Presbytery of St. Lawrence, the 
continuation of former revivals,in Browy. 
ville, Adams and Watertown. In the 
Presbytery of Champlain, notwithstap, 
ding many and great causes of moun. 
ing, they speak ofa pleasing work of 
grace in the congregation of Mooers anq 
West Port. It is gratifying to lear 
that this Presbytery has recently exten. 
ded its limits by organizing a Presby teri. 
an church in the city of Montreal. y 
the Presbytery of Londonderry » an ex. 
tensive revival has taken place in the 
congregation of Chester. In the Pres. 
bytery of Albany, the congregations of 
Knox, Edinburgh, Kingsborough, Es. 
peransce and Ballston. “In the Presby. 
tery of North River, South Salem. fh 
the’Presbytery of Long Island, Fresh. 
pond. In the Presbytery of New-York, 
the Rutgers-Street church has been 
blessed with a special revival; and in 
the city, generally, there is evidently an 
increase of the spirit of religion, as ap. 


| Falls. In the Presbytery of Otsego, 


pears from the erection of several new 
churches, and an augmented number of 
communicants. In the Presbytery of 
Jersey, Newton, and New-Brunswick, 
the congregations of Rockaway, Hano- 
ver, Patterson, Chatham, Morristown, 
Baskenridge, Hacketstown, Pleasant 
Grove, Mansficld, Lamington, German 
Valley,and Boundbrook. In the Presby- 
tery of Susquehannah, Pike, Silver 
Lake, Windsor and Athens. In the first 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, Doylestown, 
Neshaminy, Newton, Deerfield and 
| Kensington. These revivals, together 
with the good order and spirit of reli- 
gious zeal which prevail in the city of 
Philadelphia, render this, a highly inter- 
esting part of our spiritual vineyard. In 
| the Presbytery of Newcastle, an exten 
| sive work of grace seems to have com: 
menced, and the congregations whi ich 
have principally shared in it are, Fagg’s 
Manor, Upper Octorara, Nottingham, 
Charleston, Pencador, St. George’s, and 
Doe Run. The Presbytery of Carlisle 
must be added to this list; and in the in- 
teresting revival which has visited both 
the congregation and the college of Car 
lisle, we find an occasion for lively grat- 
itude. In the Presbytery of Washing: 
| ton Penn., Mill Creek and the Flats. In 
| the Presbytery of Hartford, Newcastle, 
| Slippery Rock, Long Run, New-Salem, 
} 
| 











Mount Pleasant , Hopewell and Nishan- 
ok. This revival has been greatly pro 
'moted by Sabbath schools and a system 
| of visitation by several ministers. In 
' the Presbytery of Grandriver, Warret 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ie, that in this age of light and revi- 
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nd Geneva, have experienced small re- | 
vivals. Inthe Presbytery of Winches- 
rer, anumber have been added to the 
church, in consequence of revivals at 
rredericksburgh and Hartwood, Inthe | 
presbytery of Lexington, Lexington, 
New-Monmouth, Oxford, Timberridge, 
New-Providence, and Fairfield. In the 
Presbytery of Hanover, Petersburgh, | 
Norfolk, Cumberland, Cubcreek, and | 
griery. In the Presbytery of Abing- | 
Jon, three congregations. In the Pres- | 
bytery of Orange, Eno, and Little River. | 
From the Presbytery of Georgia we | 
have heard with peculiar emotions, 
jot only of the wide and melancholy | 
lesolations which spread around them, | 
ut of the reviving showers of divine || 
erace Which have descended upon some | 
of theirchurches. A powerful work of | 
race 1s said to have commenced in the | 
ongregation of Medway, and more than } 
| 





ordinary additions have been made to | 
the churches of Augusta, Savannah, Da- | 
wen, and St. Mary’s, 
We have given a brief enumeration of | 
the places which have been favored ‘| 
vith the outpourings of the Spirit of | 
God. These revivals, bearing as they | 
i, the marks of a genuine work of || 
grace, must be regarded as among the || 
most cheering dispensations of divine || 
providence towards our churches during | 
the last year. } 
We are happy to state that our friend- | 
ly intercourse: with the churches of Con- || 
uecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 1 
New-Hampshire, continues to be cher- | 
shed; and that from the annual reports 
iumnished by the delegates from those | 
vodies, the impression is favorable in re- | 
vard to the prevalence of truth and god- || 
ness in that region. ‘Their colleges, || 
ul Theological Seminaries and Mis- || 
ionary Institutions are flourishing; and || 
inuy of their churches have been yis- || 
ed with revivals of religion. 
} 

{ 





The colleges of Hamilton, Dickinson, 
Jelerson, Allegany, and North Caroli- 
ily have been represented as in a flour- 
hing state. Many of them embrace a | 
msierable proportion of pious  stu- 
cents; and, in all, it is believed, the 
use of morality and religion is decided- 
Y gaining ground. With regard to er- 
‘Ors On the subject of religion, it would 
obably be correct to state that they are 
“(making progress. Still it is deplo- 





_—. 


ON  — 


‘ls, so. many teachers of false and de- | 


‘uctive systems of religion should ex- || 
They are chiefly to be found a- 

ag Our new and unprotected church- | 

, and such a state of things, calls as 


Vou. 1. 


| considerate men 


| we do must be done quickly. 


~ 


well for the watchfulness of those church- 
es, as the sympathies of more highly 
favored christians. 

There is another truth which fidelity 
does not permit us to conceal. In ma- 
ny parts of our country, an unusual de- 
gree of opposition to the religious char- 
ities which adorn the present age of the 
world, has been displayed. The mani- 
festation of this spirit, should be con- 
sidered as furnishing an evidence of the 
power and progress of religious exer- 
tion. It was not until the fire of God’s 
altar was cast into the earth, that there 
were voices and thunderings and an earth- 
quake. Still such a state of things 
should be met by a growing spirit of 
prayer and circumspection, on the part 
of the friends of Zion. Calling into ac- 
tion the gentleness and firmness, the hu- 
mility and perseverance of the gospel, 
they shall not fail of success. 

The events of the past year give 
strength to the impression that the 
church is rapidly approaching an import- 
ant crisis. ‘There is grief in our hearts, 
but it is not the grief of consternation. 
We mourn over our vast and increasing 
desolations. We lamént the lukewarm- 
ness of many who profess to be the fol- 
lowers of a self-denying and zealous mas- 
ter. We deplore the false zeal of er- 
rorists, and the fruitless hostility of in- 
to the institutions of 
religion. We find cause for humiliation 
in the fact, that revivals of religion have 
not been as extensive, as those which on 


| some former occasions it has been our 


privilege to record. Whatever gloom 


| may seem to hang over the church is in- 
| tended for her admonition. 


Every thing admonishes us, that what 
During 


_the past year, the names of M’Farqu- 


har, Crawford, Hunter, Blair, Coe, Og- 
den, Wilson, Weir, Freeman, Hill, 
Bishop, Smith, Blatchford,* have been 
added from among our number to the 
list of the worthy dead. While we can- 


*The Rev. Colin M’Farquhar, of the Presbytery 
of Neweastle. 

‘The Rev. Edward Crawford, of the Presbytery of 
Abingdon. ; 

‘The Rev. Andrew Hunter, of the city of Wash- 
ington. es 

‘The Rev. John D. Blair, of Richmond, Virginia. 

The Rey. Jonas Coe, D. D. of Troy, New-York. 

The Rev. Uziel Ogden, of Newark, New-Jersey. 

The Rey. Robert Wilson, of Washington, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Rev. William Weir, of Natches, Mississippi. 

The Rey. Jonathan Freeman, of Bridgetown, N. 
Jersey. 

‘The Rev. George Hill, of the Presbytery of Red- 
stone. 

‘The Rev. David Bishop, of Easton, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Daniel Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

‘rhe Rev. Henry Blatehford, son of the Rey. Dr, 
Blatchford, of Lansingburgh, New-York. 
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not but feel the admonition, which their | throughout the world; 


memory awakens, the church mourns || 
their removal as a public calamity. | 
Trials were needful to awaken her toa |! 
just sense of her duty. We are impe- 
riously called to demonstrate our faith 
in the Savior of men, ‘by our devoted- 
ness to his cause andtohis glory. Shall 
we zealously support our Missionary, 
and Education, and Theological Institu- | 
tions, assured, as we are, that they will 
eminently conduce to the prosperity and 
glory of the church, or shall we suffer 
them to languish anddecline? Let every 
friend of Zion and of man make his e- 
lection. We rejoice that the period 
has arrived when this question must be 
answered. Inthe confidence that many, 
very many, are prepared to act a consist- 
ent and faithful part; and cheered by 
the light which the zeal of christians 
and the graces of the Holy Spirit, cast 
through every interposing cloud, we 
are prepared to announce, ' that there is 
no cause for despondency. Beyond all 
that is obscure and cheerless, a vision of 
blessedness, breaks upon our view. /- 
rise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee, is 
the voice of the King of Zion to his 
church. And were the darkest of 


seasons yet before her, she should still 
advance with a steady and increasing 
light, until her glory struggles into e- 
verlasting day. 


DAY OF THANKSGIVING, 
AND PRAYER. 
Whereas the dispensations of Divine 
Providence toward our country, and es- 
pecially toward the church under the 
care of the General Assembly, -have 
been, during the past year, of a mixed 
character, calling, at once, for lively 
gratitude and for deep humiliation; the 
assembly would respectfully call the 
churches of their communion to public 
and solemn exercises of a corresponding 
character. 
They would, therefore, earnestly and 
affectionately recommend to all the 
churches under their care, to set apart 
the first Thursday of November next, as 
a day of thanksgiving, humiliation, and 
prayer—to abstain from all worldly la- 
bors and recreations—to assemble in 
their respective places of worship—to 
offer their united and fervent thanksgiv- 
ing to the God of all grace, for his ma- 
ny mercies to our country, and to our 
beloved Zion, in the course of the year; 
and to pray that the Holy Spirit may be 
poured out upon our churches, and upon 
the churches of Christ in our land and ' 


HUMILIATION, 








that religion 
may be every where revived; that the 
progress of error may be arrested: that 
| every thing unfriendly to the reign o 
righteousness may be destroyed; tha 
christians of all denominations may be 
more and more united in affection and 
effort; that the Missionary Cause an) 
the cause of Bible Societies may ‘be ey. 
tended and made to triumph in ever; 
part of the world; that wars may ceag: 
to the ends of the earth; and that the 
glory of the latter day may be hasten 
ed. 
2000 
REMARKS OF A TRAVELLER. 
(Continued from page 194.) 

Religion was the main spring of this 
whole design. Christo et Ecclesia (si. 
cred to Christ and his church) was 
their motto, and the great object was 
to perpetuate the system, which the 
old puritians called orthodoxy. Asa 
specimen of their sincerity, 1 give you 
the following short prayer from Mae. 
ther’s bock. 

Faxit Deus optimus, maximus, tena 
cem adeo varitatis hanc academian, 
ut deinceps in Anglia lupum, in Hi- 
bernia bufonem invenire facilus sil, 
quam aut Socinianum aut Arminianun 
in Cantabriga. ‘The infinitely great 
and good God make this seat of lear 
ing so tenacious of truth, that here: 
aiter it may be more easy to find 
nolf in England or a toad in Irelani, 
than either a Socinian or an Armeniti 
in. Caumbridge.’’ 'Yhe object of this pray- 
er was doubtless good. The piow 
writer wished that the institution night 
be preserved from error, But the 
manner of it cannot but be offensive it 
the present times. Religious contr 
versy has lost much of its asperity, an¢ 
I do hope that it will never recover it 
Yet I must say that there is a canto 
moderaiion and liberality, which is 3 
disgusting as the rudeness of forme? 
days were offensive. 

The praver of the good old _ purital 
has not been answered. Cambridge 
is the strong hold of Unitarianism 1! 
this country, 


ged its religious character. 
propriated to the support and propa 


gation of opinions, which they held 1! 
utter abhorrence. 


The history of this change would 


And this oldest of A- 
merican Colleges has entirely cha»- 
The i- 
tention of its founders has been de- 
teated, and their endowments are ap: 
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redious, and I should be unwilling. to 
vive a Sketeh of it, without much 
creater research than I have had an 
opportunity of making. I am afraid, 
too, to mention what I have heard in 
conversation, because the subject has 
yroduced much excitement, and pas- 
sion always gives its coloring to the 
objects which produce it. The fact 
however is undeniable, that an institu- 
tion established and originally endow- 
ed to support orthodoxy, is now in the 
hands and made sul)servient to the in- 
terests of Unitarians. And the influ- 
ence which it exerts is not small. 

True, I could not hear of a direct at- 
lempt, in one single instance, to change 
the religious belief of the students. This 
would be impolitiec, But [ am _ con- 
strained to belive that measures much 
more effectual than direct attempts 
would probably be, are adopted for 
thispurpose. ‘There is in all corpora- 
tions and associations of men, an esprit 
du corps, which in facet has more influ- 
ence than every thing else. Now this 
pirit is all in favor of Unitarianism. 
And Unitarianism is commonly re- 
parded as evidence of an enlarged 
inind and liberal views. A man whois 
known to be an Unitarian, without, 
however, any mention of this circum- 
stance, is spoken of as, according to our 
use of the term, a very clever fellon, a 
man of great promise, or high talents, one 
that will cut a figure in life. He may he 
a physician, lawyer, preacher, or mer- 
chant, it is all the same; if he belongs 
to the sect he is an enlightened man. 
On the contrary, if one strenuously and 
stiffly avows old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
he is sneered at as no great thing, as 
nirrow, illiberal, weak, credulous, &c. 
Now the aspiring student, who hears 
all this, and is made to feel all this, is 
insensibly wrought on, until a very 
great change is produced in his reli- 
gious views; while if appealed to, he 
could safely declare that he never 
heard the words Unitarianism or ortho- 
oxy from an officer of the University 
during his whole residence in Cam. 
bridge, 

Besides this; the great men in the 
state, the officers of government, judg: 
es and lawyers are in general of this 
sect. Thev have considerable inter- 
course with the officers of the Univer 
sity. The young men of the institu- 
tion are frequently bro’t under their 
ohservation; and the influence of names 
Produces its full effect. 
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There is too, whether allowed or not, 
too much intercourse between the U- 
niversity and the city of Boston; and 
the spirit of Unitarianism prevails not 
a little in this place. Indeed I have 
been made to believe that it is felt 
throughout every department of socie- 
ty; so that a young orthodox lawyer 
or physician has many more difficul- 
ties to struggle with in Boston than a 
Unitarian of the same profession. Nay, 
it has been confidently asserted that 
men of high standing and first rate ta- 
lents have felt themselves obliged to 
lower the tone of their orthodoxy to 
the lowest point of moderation. So 
fierce are liberal men in support of 
liberal opinions! There would be no 
end of telling anecdotes which I have 
heard on_this subject. I shall only 
mention one particular, and that be- 
cause it is notorious. It shows how 
the spirit of Unitarianism is working in 
this region. I have before mentioned 
the very laudable custom of visiting the 
schools which prevails in this place. 
This service is performed principally 
at least by the elergymen. And it is 
universally the custom for the visitors 
to dine together on the days of visita- 
tion. At these public dinners, a num- 
ber of toasts are usually given. The 
toast-maker is not uncommonly a cler- 
gyman! And it seems that among the 
liberal men, who hate controversy, pe- 
culiar theological sentiments cannot 
always be kept away from their feasts. 
Qn a particular occasion, a reverend 
toast-maker proposed if not literally 


| yet substantially the following. 


The University in Cambridge, devoted 


| Christo et Eclesie—To the one she dedi- 


cates her * Kirkland, and to the other she 
consecrates her +Ware. 

{Pranklin, Fanuel, and Smith—the pa- 
trootc triad, three bodies and one spirit ! ! 

Now this might have been a rash 
and thoughtless young man. for sich 
unhappily are found among the clergy, 
who never once reflected how utterly 
offensive and disgusting to everv man 
of correct taste, and how afflictive to 
every pious heart, are jests on subjects 
so awful as those introduced into 
his toast. But while this allowance 
ought to be made, what are we to 
think of the state of religious opinion 
and feeling when anv individual dares 

* The President of the University. 

.T Hollis Professor of ‘Theology. 

t Distinguished citiz: ns of Boston, who had made 


donations to the schools and literary institutions of 
Boston. 
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to jest concerning the faith of his 
neighbours, in a toast given at a pub- 
lic table? And here [I cannot but re. 
mark that aecording to my observa- 
tion and the inquiries which I made, 
there is among the Unitarian literati a 
habit of scorntul and ironical speaking 
respecting the orthodox system, which 
greatly misbecomes both them and the 
subject. 

On the whole, Iam clearly of opin- 
ion thatin the present state of things, 
it is in the highest degree probable that a 
young man, sent to the University in 
Cambridge, will become in heart an Uie- 
tarian. I also believe that although in 
lerfercnce nith religious opinons is there 
disi\ owed, the expectation is that such 
will be the event. Indeed as to this last 
particulai, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt, Whe Unitarians themselves, 
consider the University as their strong 
tower; and with a view to propagate 
their opinions, they are very solicitous 
to draw to Cambridge, the sons of 
leading men through the whole coun 
try. 

I do not believe, however, that reli- 
gious zeal accounts for the whole of 
this effort. IfI do not greatly mistake, 
political objects are also held in view 
Lost influence in the national councils 
1s tobe regained. ‘he unhappy effect 
of measures adopted during the late 
war is to be done away. And the 
combined efficiency of literature, and a 
compliant, accommodating system of 
religion, 1s put in requisition for this 
purpose. 

Indeed the leading men here, if I 
mistake not their purposes, have con- 
ceived a design, which, if it were sep- 
arated from these party and sectarian 
views, I should, unhesitatingly, pro- 
nounce to be noble. They design to 
make this the chief seat of learning in 
the United States; the Athens of A- 
merica, to which ingenious youth wil! 
resort from all parts of the country 
to make the highest attainments in 
literature and science; where books 
shall be compose and published for 
the instruction of all classes among us, 
male and female; and from which 
shell radiate an intellectual light to 
shine onthe whole land. Lhey know 
that knowledge is power; and thai 
power they aim to acquire. Their 
University is ov many aceounts, the 
foremost inthe nation. Tae influence 
of periodical literature is well under- 
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| year rising in public opinion and gain. al 
| ing on public favour. And _ besides xe 
| these direct means, Ithink that J cap | 
| see evidences of a plan to furnish othe, ‘ 
| institutions in the country with Cam. in 
bridge class beoks, and Cambridge i 
‘instructors. Now, if there were no 
| suspicien of party and political zeal jp th 
_ this thing, I should call it a lofty design, cj 
‘the result of an honorable ambition.— , 
| And while I should wish the Sout) ir 
j}and the West to be excited to emula- i 
| tion, and I confess to see them fore. CC 
| most in the race, yet I should with al! ne 
ithe heart rejoice in witnessing the suc. | 
cessful exertions, in this good cause of he 
‘our brethren i» this region. At pres. 9 th 
ent my most earnest prayeris thatthiy & it: 
| noble establishment, with al! its pow- th 
erful instrumentality, may be restored #& pr 
‘toa subserviency to the designs of its I go 
| pious founders. So it ought to be; and J ba 
‘so I trust it will be in God’s good time, 3 m 
| Itis not my opinion that this, not- # de 
withstanding all its means, is the best 
| place in the country for undergradu. 3 th 
| ates;that is for young men in the course i ©! 
tofcollegiate education. The great ob. 
| jeetions, besides those implied in pre- i C: 
| ceding remarks, are these: we 
| 1. It seems from such inquiries as] 9 co 
| have been able to make, that the in- BM pr 
| struction of the classes is left too much 9 dit 
‘tothe tutors; while the professorships 9 1! 
‘are plaees held by literary men at Mth 
| leisure to pursue their own studies, ra- Her 
ther than laborious offices filled by ac- Mi‘: 
| tive, indefatigable teachers.—This is Wi 
| well perhaps, for the general interests cri 
| of learning; but certainly not the best 9m se 
thing for undergraduates. Ch 
2. The expenses of education are HB! 
excessive; and owing to the vicinity of JB») 
| Boston, the temptations to cxtrava BBY 
| ganee and dissipation are great. tof 
| 8. The moral discipline of the Uni- of 
versity is not strict in practice, what #m’” 
ever it may be in theory. me 
| I should not, therefore, prefer the U: isi 
niversity in Cambridge as a place for Bde 
the education of the young. And tor #BPr 
| the very reason which I have mention- the 
| tioned, I think it peculiarly dangerous Pr 
for the sons of wealthy men from the Bor 
| South. Wo 
Thus have [ with the utmost frank: Bi 
ness communicated the result of my a 
e] 


| observations on the University in Cam 








sb Christian Theologyin Andover,and Dr. 


yidge. And here F cannot heip say- | 
ing that there must be a considerable | 
change in the habits of the Southern | 
ahd Western people, or-the effect of 
which I have spokeii above, will take 
nlacc; Whether it is intended or not. 
‘these people have got the start of us 
‘in the means of improvement; and they 
e pushing steadily forward. ‘They 


sersevere in their undertakings; and in 
this case, a powerful enthusiasm is ex- 
cited. “Lhe University is the boast of 
Massachusetts, and altho’ there 1s an 
irreconcilable difference between 2 
(nitarians and the orthodox, there isa 
common zeal forthe honour and _ pros- | 
nerity of Cambridge. ‘Che former, as | 
| ssid, consider it to be their strong || 
hold, and support its interests with all 
their might; the latter love it for what | 
itonce was, and seem fully to believe || 
that a place consecrated by so many 
pravers, tothe glory of Christ and the 
gool of his church, will be brought 
back to its original design, and madea 
mighty instrument in propagating and 
defending religious truth. 

There is a controversy going on at 
this time between Dr. Woods, prof of 


Ware, Hollis prof. of Theology in 
Cambridge, concerning which you 
would like to hear something. This 
controversy grew out of a sermon 
preached by Mr. Channing at the or- 
dination of Mr. Sparks in Baltimore. 
The sermon was published, and was 
thought to eall for animadversion.— 
Professor Stuart, of Andover, took up 
that part of the discourse, which came 
within his particular province, (sacred 
criticism:) and Dr. Woods, that which 
seemed to call for his notice as prof. of 
Christian Theology. Prof. S's v ork has 
hot yet been answered, and proba 
bly the attempt will not be made by a- 
by Unitarian. Dr. W. wasied to discuss 
topics, which are of a nature to admit 
of dispute almost without end; because 
netaphysical as well as Scriptural argu- | 
ments are generally employe! on beth | 
sides. ‘wo pamphlets have procee- 
ded from his pen, and Dr. Ware has 
proluced an equalnumber. How far | 
the controversy will go, [know not, I 
presume, however, not much farther; 
ior in running over Dr Ware’s last 
Work, I see that he ant'cipites defeat. 
His salvo is, that should he be beaten 
It ought not to be supposed by the re 
der, that his is the worst cause; but 
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that he is the least skilfu: advocate.— 
There was reason for this. For al- 
though 1 would not be understood to 
subscribe to all Dr. Woods’ positions, J 
do think that his argument as a whole 
is in itself very able, and in regard to 
his opponentis completely triumphant. 
Such was the result of a former con- 
troversy between the late lamented 
Dr. Woreester, and Dr. Channing.— 
The boast then of all the talents is en- 
tirely without support. Indeed while 
it must be admitted that many of the 
Unitarians are eminent in science and 
reneral literacure, they appear to me 
to be very poor scripture theologians. 
There is much misplaced ingenuity 
and abortive eriti:ism in the imprac- 


| ticable attempt to reconcile the Bibic 


with Unitarian dogmas, but very little 
comprehensive, scientific theology.— 
Indeed the very genius of the system 
inclines its abettors to labour on the 
out works of Christianity. And here 
some of them have rendered good ser- 
vice. But in the interior, there is so 
much todo with the heart; so much too 
to humble man in the very dust; such 
evidence that the gospel reveals a re- 
ligion for sinners, and such constant re- 
ferenee to a Saviour, that there is no 
disposition to enter. 

It is my wish to give you as just 
views of the state of religion here as 
possible. I have freely written what 
I think and believe. Shouid I or any 
one else detect any mistake or mis- 
statement in opinion or fact, it will 
give me very great pleasure to cor- 
rect it. 

I wust now hasten to close this let- 
ter with the expectation of writing a- 
gain before long. 

Assuredly your friend,  H. 
saci 
From the Christian Herald. 
THE RACES. 

If we know ourselves, if isin the 
spirit of kindness, and with much com- 
passion for the frowardness, as well as 
the imbecility of human nature, that 
we formally advert to this subject. 
It is but recently that the sanction of 
the laws was obtained for horseracing 
within the bounds of this state. The 


ostensible reason for permitting if, was’ 


that which is still urged in justificacion 
of the sport—ihe improvement of the 
breed of horses. Betore \his argument 
obtained in the Legislature, the prac- 
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tice of racing was, So far as our know- 
ledge extends, generally regarded as 
subversive of good morals, and mur} 
below the countenance of the respecta 
ble portion of the citizens. Srill the 
practice of some of the states, and par- 
ticularly of the country from which our 
origin is chiefly derived, had a percep 
ible influence upon some minds. Not 
a few were heard to express their dis 
satisfaction withthe impediments which 
the laws supplied against this method 
of improving the breed of horses. It 
was not, we believe, that our horses 
were not of a good size, beautiful, and 
active; not thatany obstacles had been 
thrown in the way of importing the 
best from abroad; it was not that the 
fleetest coursers had not been import- 
ed from those countries where racing 
is most In vogue; it was not that dur- 
ing the recent conflict with Britian, 
the country most famous for this kind 
of sport, our armies exhibited any com- 
parative deficiency in this department 
of their material; it was not that the 


eartmen of our cities, or the laborious | 


cultivators of the soil, were heard to 
complain of the inferior quality of this 
animal among them; nor that any 


worthy citizen, from the man who is | 


charioted in splendor, down to the 
humblest driver of a horse-cart, could 
not readily procure the very horse he 
wanted; it was not, in fine, that this 
growing state has not ever been suffi- 
ciently replenished with jockies, for 
the maintenance of industrious habits 
and honest d<aling. The desire, how- 


ever, totry the experiment of public | 
or rather to enjoy this kind of |, 
sport,continued toexist and gain ground | 


races, 


inthe community. In some cases it 
it within the morality of the civil law 
A measure was at length got up, and 
by some means carried in the Legis 
lature, which removed every serious 
barrier to the gratification of this grow- 
ing taste a’.ongus. With the parti 
cular provisions ot this enactment ip 
favour of racing, we pretend not to b» 
acquainted; the result, however, is no- 
torious, and astonishing to all. 


propriate amusement of the populace 
but to redeem its character, and dig 
nit: it in theeyes ot thousands; to ren 
der 1, in public esuumation, highly de- 
serving the approbation, and the pre 


sence too, of nearly every class of the 
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| community. 
proach of the races in this vicinity, be. 
gins not only to be announced in hig) 
style, but to excite among us a mo, 
general interest in their results tha 
almost any other public transaction ¢ 


Less sess assesses" enaer-aneame naemeeneoeeanteaaneneenannae-ommaeamane 
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| most of a 
; | requisition for the three ensuing days 
became extremely difficult to restrain || 
| the adjacent, and some from remot 
| states, crowd our hotels and boarding: 
| houses: to overflowing. 
| never saw such a pressure before— 
| Should not the principal race take 
| place, great indeed will be the disap- 

pointment. 
| most a literal fact; 
| doubtless. good reason for the following 
It has | 
been, not merely to tolerate this ap- || 





The semi-annual a 


the year. The anniversaries of oy 
moral and religious institutions, eye, 
that of our National Bible Society, 
would be lost in the deep and feveris 
anxiety with which the contest be 
tween the racers of the North and the 
racers of the South recently impresse; 
the majority ot this city’s populatioy 
A well contested election for the chie| 
magistracy im this state, or even in the 
United States, would have proved the 
hemes of far less cager conversation 
Were we, in truth, ealled upon w 
name the oponted being, that, for sey. 
eral days excited, within a considers. 
ble district of our country around us, 
the most general feeling in his behalf, 
| and the sincerest wishes that his lik 
and limbs might be preserved unhuri 
'and his honors set thick and unfading 
upon his brow, we should name—oh, 
poor fallen human nature!—we shoul 
name the horse Eclipse! We have 
more than sufficient data to evince the 
truth, and even the candour of this 
representation. The Editor of the 
Evening Post, a paper rather distin 
guished for its sober statements of the 
news of the day, observes, May 26, 
the day preceding the race between 
Eclipse and his southern competitor, 


_and while the public mind was ‘n sus 


pense—“‘In the mean time, all is bus 
tle and contusion in the city, and eve 
ry vehicle of a public nature, and 4: 
a private too, is already put in 


especially to-morrow. Strangers from 


New York 


” This statement was a! 


and there was, 


caution, from another Editor of ac: 
knowledged Sagacity and prudence:— 

«As tbe hour of trial approaches, the 
interest in the result of this contest |s 


| increased; and we wou'd respecttu! ily 


suggest, that no improper feeling 
should be evinced by either party, let 


the issue Of the race be what it may 
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-portsmea of the South bore their dis 
ecomfiture as men and gentlemen, and 


cessful, our Northern sportsmen will 
not be backward in their exertions to | 


When Eclipse beat Sir Charles last 


| 
‘ail on the Washington course, the | 


we trust that if Eclipse be again sue 


heck any feeling which may tend to | 
produee unpleasant consequences.” — 
We easily comprehend what ‘‘unplea- 
sant consequences” mean, when thus 
pplied to such a mass of spectators as 
fhe race ‘ground was expected to pre- 
sent. itis obvious euough, that this 
pradent K.ditor, who, doubtless, had 
the best means of know: ng the precise 
state of popular feeling, began to trem- 
jle for the safety of the assembled | 
multitudes. Were additional illustra- | 
tions wanted, we should find them in | 
the extraordinary provisions made for 
conveying to the city, the earliest in- | 
telligence of the result, as well as in 
the fervid statements which pervaded 
the generality of our papers, In an-| 
nouncing the issue, the Evening Post | 
informs us, “Victorious Eclipse was } 
then marched off the field, followed by 
n immense cavalcade of gentlemen | 
on horsebaek, to the popular air of | 
‘See, the conquering hero comes’.’’ | 
This horse-hero was undoubtedly, the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most admired personage on the field. 
indeed, we begin now to understand 
what might have been the motive that 


nity. We were accustomed to attri- 
bute this singular measure ofa hate- 
inl tyrant, to his sovereign contempt 
iur the free and popular institutions of 
is country; but we stand eorrected by 
‘he popular feeling recently exhibited 
n this enlightened neighbourhood.— 
We can now believe, tuat it was pure- 
iyihe Emperor’s attachment to his 
orse which dictated so absurda meas- 
ire, 

Such has been the few years’ result 

Ca Legislative permission for racing 
within the bounds of our state. A 
pot has been selected for the sport, 
‘hich is central, we had almost said, 
this Western world; while the taste, 
ind even the rage for this kind of a- 


CC a 


iusement, has diffused itself through | 


population with most appalling 
*pidity. From distant sections of the 
intry, anc even from Canada, the 
atheros crowds are observed hasten- 
=z to the scehe. The great city of | 








| 
| 
1 


led the Roman Emperor to get. his | 
iorse invested with the Consular dig- 
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New- York will scarcely suffice to af- 
ford suitable accommodations to the 
strangers whocome; while her no less 
eager population, add their thousands 
of all casts to the mighty assemblage. 
All this must, however, be considered 
as but anearnest of what the next gen- 
eration, or even a few years, will be 
sure to Witness. Situated, as the race- 
ground in this vicinity Is, in the most 
eligible place within these United 
States for assembling our growing pop- 
ulation; and able, from approximation 
by water-carriage, to collect upon it, 
ina few days, the lovers of horse-ra- 
cing, from Maine to Georgia, and from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Superior, we may expect, when the 
mania has fairly diffued itself over 
| this spaee, to witness, not tens but 
_ hundreds of thousands semi-annually 
gathered to thisepectacle. The time 
may not be distant, if not already ar- 
rived, when the majesty of the laws 
would in vain interfere, either to inter- 
rupt or to regulate these public amuse- 
ments. . 

All this, it may however be said, 
while it presents a somewhat appal- 
ling picture of the growing taste for 
the races, and the popular countenance 
which may be hereaiter afforded them, 


contains no direct and positive proof 


of their demoralizing effects. We 
have not, indeed, formally adverted 
to this most obvious and exceptiona- 
ble feature in their character. And 
we must be pardoned, if we have more 
than suspected, that the men who are 
most clamorous for this improvement 
of their breed of horses, would not be 
greatly influenced by suggestions from 
such a quarter. We have certainly 
believed that they wouid have been 
far less clamorous for any measures 
likely to ensure the moral improve- 
mentof their ownspecies. Much have 
we mistaken tne fact, if many individu 
als of wealth and influence did not find 
their way to the races, whose pretend- 
ed avocations, or avowed indifference 
to charitable objects, almost uniformly 
detain them from the public meetings 
for extending relief to the ignorant 
and the suffering of mankind. But il 
proof is requested, of the pernicious 
tendency of these sports, we have un- 
fortunately but too much of it at com- 
mand. 
One of the most affecting develope 

ments of their character, is to be found 
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in the nature and degree of that pop 
ular excitement, from which they ap- 
pear to be inseparable. Is this inter- 
est at all warrented by the avowed 


4 object of the sport? Admit that racing 


were proved to be the most certain 
means ot improving the breed of hors- 
es. Is such improvement worthy to 
produce such immense assemblages of 
industrious citizens or so widely exten- 
ded excitements? Was the intense in- 
terest manifested on behalf of Eclipse; 
the public homage, not to say rever- 
ence, paid to the spirit and well! braced 
limbs of this “conquering hero,” be- 
coming the dignity of men? To us, the 
acclamations of the race- ground, ap- 
pear to be, if possible, more absurd and 
debasing, than the orgies of idolatry. 
We can scarcely think, without blush 
ing, of the “immense cavaleade of gen- 
tlemen,’”’ be they who they might, who 
followed in voluntary procession ‘the 
horse-“*hero,’”’ singing to his praise, 
the “Conquering hero comes.” Nor 
was debasement, on this occasion, the 
only ingredient which went to form 
the popularfeeling. It partook large 
iy of sectional rivalship. Se obvious 
was this circumstance, that a prudent 
editor of one of our public journals 
modestly suggested his fears for the 
result. He undeubtedly suspected, 
what every considerate man had rea- 
son to apprehend, that the trials of 
speed might be followed by a far dif- 
ferent and more sanguinary nie -- 
Need one word more be uttered on the 


immoral and debasing character of 


such a spirit? or on the more serious 
dissensions, and the murderous vio- 
lence, that may spring from some such 
tuture excitement? 

Another circumstance connected | 
with these sports, is the unnecessary 
expense of time and culture, bestowed 
by their owners or others, upon race- 
horses. Those who are ignorant of the 


fact, should be apprized, ‘that the care | 


andtraining necessary to prepare them 
for the turf, are immense; 
: proportion to the expense which any 
Di arent would think of bestowing upon 
a beloved child. Now we ask, call 
this expense oftime be justified upon 
the principles of our holy religion? Are 
we not all tl ie servants of a master who 
justly requires, that ‘whether we cat 
or drink, or whatsoever wedo, we do 
Are we not all stew- 
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bound to support, with our funds as 
well as our approbation, those beney. 
olent institutions which are the glory 
of the age, and the most promising 
means of ameliorating the circumstan. 
ces of suffering humanity? 


Another dark feature in thé infly- 
ence of this sort of sports, is the coun. 
tenance which they afford toa species 
of gaming. Of this character, are the 
numerous and destructive wagers to 
which they give rise. The sums bet 
at the last races greatly exceeded those 
of former years. As the mania fo, 
horse-racing increases, the inclination 
to stake the largest sums will increase; 
until many of our sportsmen, to say 
the least, will calculate upon obtaining 
their livelihood in almost no other way; 
and a spirit of dissipation be promoted, 
such as nearly beggars a large propor. 

tion of the nobility of other lands.— 
Many a zealous sportsman will Jose 
his all. Many a family of more than 
orphan children, will be disappointed 
of their reasonable expectations, and 
be flung, pennyless, upon the commu 
nity. There is no need to trace the 
influence of this spit itin all its results, 
They are “‘legion,’’ and, in character, 
scarcely less infernal than the dark 
brotherhood who once claimed for 
themselves this appellation. 

But, waving further particulars, a single 
glance at the general aspect of the multitudes 
that crowd the field, would be quite sufficient 
to evince the immoral influence: 
semblage of sportsmen and jockeys, ef the 
sons of k‘}eness and pleasure, of merchants, 
and their clerks, mechanics and their appret: 
tices, of the wealthy and the indigent, of th 


polite andthe rude, of male and iemale, white 


dark, drawn from the North and tk 


and 


South, the country aud the eity, and from ev 
ery street=rm ingled for five successive days, 


in one mighty assimulating concourse. Is it 
difficult to calculate the moral influence | 
such an assemblage upon the young 
wary? Is it diffic ult to understand how w 
facilities to e very open, a3 we Hi as seeret vice 
will here be multiplied? Who among 
at this moment, ignorant of the acknowled 
influence of these 
als of our mother country? ‘There is 
iva deeper stain upon her re putation, that 
ihe existence of this bane of her public moral 
‘The races in England supply, 
ish neighbours; and the imparciat histeria 
will, here: after, piace them both upon nthe sam 


level. May a greater respect for ourselse 
as men, and a more correct public tas! 
not the possession of a sounder morality, p 
serve this favoured republig from so Jasin 


eines rag 
disgrace. LAOC 
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